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THE INCORPORATION OF INDIA AND ENGLAND. 


HE match of English history and the direction of English 
progress have so long appeared to be conclusively settled, 
that it is a task of the utmost difficulty to convince English- 
men that any particular measure submitted to their Legisla- 
ture ought to be looked upon as affecting the destinies of 
their country for all time tocome. The rather petty view 
which the English public habitually takes of political ques- 
tions, is excused by the fact that few questions are of really 
vital consequence to England; yet one has at last arisen of 
most overwhelming seriousness, and there is the greatest 
reason to fear that it will be disposed of with suicidal levity 
and ruinous precipitation, unless the statesmen of our Par- 
liament approach it in a frame of mind very different from 
that which suits an ordinary Parliamentary debate. We 
have not the slightest doubt that, in the discussion on the 
coming India Bill, the merits and demerits of the Double 
Government will be properly sifted. We are sure that the 
bearing of Lord Patmerston’s proposal on the interests of 
the middle classes will receive adequate attention. But 
we vehemently doubt whether Parliament can be brought 
to comprehend the immeasurable ulterior consequences of 
incorporating the great barbaric body of India into the poli- 
tical system of England. How many of us have realized all 
that is implied in the fact that the Christian subjects 
of Her Masxsty are about to become a small minority 
among 180 millions of the QuExEn’s dependents, who are 
idolaters, polygamists, and barbarians? How many of us 
discern that all the principles of which Gop, for the blessing 
of the world, has given England the deposit, are for once at 
stake and in jeopardy? Yet the evidence of the truth lies 
broad on the face of history. No great civilization has ever 
yet perished except from causes external to itself. The 
destroying agency has been, in every single case, the con- 
taminating contact of barbarism. We speak sometimes of 
the civilizations of Greece, Rome, and Republican Italy as 
having contained within themselves the elements of decay ; 
but these seeds of seeming decline were in fact only seeds of 
transformation, and each of those illustrious societies would 
have continued to exist in some novel form, if the first had 
not been trampled down by the Macedonian, the second by 
the Goth, and the third by the accumulated savagery of 
medieval Europe. It is true we need not apprehend from 
India any material conquest. No future Nana Sanip is 
destined to become our Pup, our ALaRIc, or our 
Cuar.es of Ansou. But, in days like ours, there are 
other ways in which captive India can lead captive 
her civilized conqueror. The moral civilization of England 
consists in certain ideas, certain maxims, certain principles. 
Ideas are conquered, when those who proclaim them are 
compelled to admit that they are not universal. Maxims are 
conquered, when they are uttered with stammering lips. 
Principles are conquered, when their application is arbi- 
trarily limited. After this fatal Bill has once been 
we shall not venture to assert that all men are entitled to 
liberty of conscience, for we intend to refuse spiritual free- 


dom to the immense majority of our fellow-subjects. We 
shall not dare to say that military government is a wrong to 
humanity, for 180 millions of men will be governed mili- 
tarily from the Horse-Guards. We shall be afraid to lay down 
that all who contribute to the expenses of the State have a 
right to a voice in its management, for the position will not 
be true of a population which contributes a far larger pro- 
portion of its substance to the public purse than the most 
heavily-taxed community in Europe. All the keen weapons 
which we now wield for our own security, the terror of 
tyrants, and the hope of the world, will lose their point in 
our dependency ; and the very improvements with which we 
mean to endow the Hindoo in return for our i 
railways, electric telegraphs, and overland routes—will 
return them to us all the quicker, maimed, blunted, and 
useless. India, like a colossal torpedo, will paralyse the 
beneficent activities, and benumb the free moral life of 
England. 

Everybody can illustrate for himself the infinite detriment 
caused to a civilized society by contact or fusion with bar- 
barism. There is no doubt, we imagine, that the retrogres- 
sion which has perceptibly taken place since 1815 over the 
Continent of Europe in many important particulars, is attri- 
butable to the increased influence of the semi-barbarous 
Empire of Russia. But there is an example nearer home. 
Treland has recently achieved such wonders in moral and 
material progress that we trust we shall not give offence by 
saying that, in the last century, she was a semi-civilized 
society, anomalously incorporated with the political 
of a much more advanced community. Our annals, for a 
hundred years, are full of the disastrous results of that worse 
than Mezentian union. It was the secret of almost every 
diseasé which afflicted the body politic or ecclesiastical. It 
produced that excessive officialism which had nearly expelled 
spiritual life from the Anglican Church. It intensified the 
jobbery which disgraced the middle of the last century. It 
went far to cause that reaction from the principles of 1688 
which nearly converted Grorce III. into a despot. It was 
at the bottom of that blindly furious hatred of the French 
name which prolonged the War of the Revolution far beyond 
its natural duration. It notoriously gave us the LiverPooL 
Administration, and thus postponed Parliamentary Reform 
till the demand for it almost shook the State to pieces. 
Such were the consequences of having a society under our 
sceptre which we were afraid to govern on our own prin- 
ciples, and which thus became the natural ally of our dead- 
liest foe. Men not yet arrived at middle life can remember 
some of the paradoxes in opinion which sprung from this 
origin. Fifteen years ago, each of the great political parties 
was afraid of enunciating its own principles, lest they should 
confound its Irish policy. The Tories, as Mr. Disragur 
truly enough inculcates, had been the depositaries of the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty ; yet, the instant Ireland 
began to affect their political action, they laid aside maxims 
which would have involved the enfranchisement of Roman 
Catholics ; and hence it was that, during the MeLBournE 
Administration, though animated doubtless with the spirit 
of freemen, they sometimes talked the language of autocratic 
tyranny. So, too, the Whig, the historical patron of Pro- 
testantism, almost changed himself into a Papist from horror 
of Protestant ascendancy. 

Treland, at the very worst, was always a Christian, and in 
a certain degree a civilized nation. To obtain a close parallel 
with the experiment we are asked to try, we must take a 
much more unfavourable example, and unfortunately there 
is one only too thoroughly in point. Let us make up our 
minds at once to the fact that the society we are about 
to consolidate with our own is as nearly as possible iden- 


tical with that of the Southern States of the American 
Federation. It may be that the resemblances will turn out 
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to be absolutely startling. The only zealous supporters of 
Lord: measure arg thase who wisly, and delibe~ 
rately imtend, te found in India an Ainglo-Ssen oligarchy, 
ruling—we berrew the signifieant phrase straight from Cal- 
cutta—over a nation of Niggers. But even should we escape 
this extremity of wickedness and degradation, we shall still 
experience, though in a mitigated form, the self-same evils for 
which America is indebted to the mass of barbarism which 
she includes in her system. A new set of constitutional prin- 
ciples will have to be invented to excuse and explain the 
policy which presides over our treatment of our subjects. 
Already, in fact, there are beginning to be heard among us 
the abominable maxims which deny the brotherhood of the 
human family, and apologize for tyranny by asserting the 
natural subjection of race to race. Even though we should 
be animated by the best and most beneficent intentions, the 
exigencies of Indian government will always be compelling 
us to limit, by dangerous and damaging reservations, the 
rules which we have hitherto applied unreservedly to our- 
selves. What enormous advantage will such reservations 
confer on those among ourselves who desire for their 
interested purposes to shackle or retard our progress! 
Above all, what advantage will they confer on our foreign 
foes? How shall we answer the Ultramontane and the 
Imperialist when they point out that the English nation, with 
all its clamorous patronage of political and religious 
freedom, is all the while the sternest military despot and the 
busiest ecclesiastical meddler on the face of the globe? We 
muy, of course, reply that the interest of the subject race, no 
less than our own safety, compels us to refuse it the privileges 
which we claim for ourselves. This is the exact response 
which the United States have always given to their foreign 
censors, and how has the world received it? With an in- 
credulity so fixed, and a scorn so unanimous, that the moral 
influence of the great North American Republic, which 
promised once to be almost boundless, is hardly more 


THE IMPERIAL SYSTEM. . 


We fairly hope that some of the remarks which the 
; French Exeronis late manifesto has called forth from 
our journals, are intended to be taken in a diplomatic sense. 
We were told the other day, on the best authority, that the 
title of the new French journal, La Verité, must be construed 
sarcastically, for truth had perished out of France. We 
have also lately received from the same authority accounts 
of the incipient persecution of Protestants in a coun 

which, with all its errors, seemed at least to have established 
the great principle of religious toleration. We have further 
been assured, in the same columns, that the repressive system 
of the Empire has produced the demoralization of society in 
France. It is now said that “there is scarcely an Englishman 
“ who will not wish success” to a further development of that 
very repressive system from which these consequences have 
flowed. This assertion, we say, must be taken diplomatically. 
The spirit of our ancestors, who knew how to value worldly 
wealth and greatness, and also how to value higher things, is 
not so dead in their descendants—Englishmen are not yet 
universally indifferent to the cause of toleration, morality, 
and truth. We venture to doubt whether, even in a diplo- 
matic sense, such language is necessary or wise. Happily 
for us, and for the highest interests of mankind, Louis 
Napo eon is not the master of our independence or the arbiter 
of our liberties; and it seems better not to make him fancy 
that he is, by offering him that which, as he knows English 
sentiments, he must know to be the hypocritical flattery of fear. 
He has not always been on a throne. Ht Othoni nuper privato 
nota adulatio, The veal moral strength of England, and her 
assurance in the hour of trial, if ever that hour should come, 
lie in the adherence of the party of liberty throughout 
the world; and that party is everywhere disgusted and 


alienated by what, through the present anomalous position 
of the English daily pvess, it is led to take for a general 


appreciably felt in Europe than that of Chili or Peru. apostasy of the English nation. At the same time a store 


It is to Southern Slavery, and Southern Slavery alone, 
that the country of Washington is indebted for the un- 
questionable fact that the immortal texts of her Constitu- 


of retributive hatred is laid up for us in case of the arrival 


' of what people have agreed to call the “abyss”—that is the 


return to power of the Liberal party in France. The French 


tion and of her Declaration of Independence are regarded | Liberals, it is fair to say, ask of us nothing unreasonable. 


everywhere beyond her borders as jokes, impertinences, or 
sarcasms, 

That which the superficial clamourers of the platform have 
denounced as the unpardonable sin of the Double Govern- 
ment, we applaud and admire as its strictest recommendation. 
It has built up a wall of separation between India and Eng- 
land ; and well is it for us that it has done so. No maxim 
ef Indian administration has’ re-acted as yet upon English 
government or opinion. English principles have been suc- 
cessfully modified so as to fit them for application to the 
circumstances of our dependency ; but in their altered and 
truncated form, they have not been allowed to recoil on our- 
selves. So far from diminishing our influence, India, as 
ruled by the East India Company, has immensely increased 
it, since, without compromising our acknowledged cham- 
pionship of political liberty, it has allowed us to acquire 
a reputation for military and administrative science which 
has vastly added to our greatness in the eyes of those who 
set a disproportionate value on arms and’ administration. 
But the abolition of the Double Government, while it 
imperils the good which has been effected, opens a free 
passage to the evil which has been neutralized. It is 
more than doubtful whether India will be the better 
for the change—it is absolutely certain that England 
will be the worse. We should think it no trifling 
danger if the principles, admirable for India, on which 
the policy of the Company has hitherto been based, had 
to be affirmed by English opinion, and embodied in 
statutes bythe English Parliament. So,too, we should consider 
it a very doubtful advantage if retired Indians, matured 
under the existing system, formed any very considerable 
element in English society. But if, as probably will be the 
case, Lord Patmerston’s revolution adds vastly to the 
power and numbers of the trafficking English settlers, 
and enc urages the civil and military officers of the 
Government in a masterful propagandism, the result will 
be that our newspapers will shortly re-echo the maxims 
of the Inquisition, and our society will be leavened: with a 
regular addition of about two thousand persecutors and 
tyrants a year. India, brought full in sight of England, 
will serve her asa great school in which she may learn the 
principles of the King of Napuzs, and the practices of Mrs. 
Srows’s Legree: 


They think it perfectly natural that we should behave 
amicably to any French Government that behaves amicably 
to us. But they justly deprecate the gratuitous intervention 
of a free nation on the side of triumphant despotism and 
against fallen freedom; and if their hour returns, they will 
not forget their wrong. On an enlarged view, therefore, 
even of mere diplomacy, it seems to us better that England 
should still be herself. But, be this as it may, if it is the 
duty of great journals to diplomatize, it is the duty of hum~- 
bler journals to keep the truth. 

To say that liberty is the natural heritage of Englishmen, 
but that Frenchmen ave good for nothing but despotism, is 
a very common, but a very shallow, as well as very insolent 
pretence for cringing to the powers that be. Those prin- 
eiples would indeed be held by a precarious tenure here, 
which should be manifestly false on the other side of the 
Channel. No doubt there is a good deal in race. The French 
character is in some respects more, and in some respects less, 
capable of political greatness than our own. It has more socia- 
bility and self-devotion, less self-reliance and self-control. It 
rose perhaps above anything in our history in 1789—it fell 
below anything in our history in 1793. But the shallowest 
of all the philosophies of history, we are thankful to say, is 
that which makes the destinies of nations dependent on 
ineradicable diversities of national character derived from 
differences of race. The Gospel and experience alike pro- 
claim that in the deepest part of character—the religious part 
—men of all nations under heaven are capable of perfect and 
absolute assimilation. It would seem to follow that they 
are capable of ultimate assimilation, under favourable circum- 
stances and with proper treatment, in every other moral re- 
spect. Words cannot express the depth of absurdity and incon- 
sistency which are involved in denying the hope of liberty to 
the Frenchman and offering Protestantism to the Hindoo. 
In judging of the ultimate capabilities of a class or an indivi- 
dual, you must take the best specimens of the one and the 
best acts of the other ; and the best political minds of different 
European nations are not distinguishable from each other in 
any material respect. Nobody can find in English publicistsa 
good sense, a sobriety, a calmness of tone, or any other ex- 
cellence, which he will miss in Guizot, Dg TocqueviLtz, 


Rémvsat, Bastrat, or JuLEs No account of their own 
institutions has more currency with Englishmen than that of 
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M. pe Monratempert. Are the French so very inferior, 


politically speaking, to the Belgians, who are in the full 
and safe enjoyment of constitutional liberties, in spite of the 
mtrigues of the Ultramontane conspiracy at their very 
door? What the easy philosophy of fatalism styles the 
destinies of France were really in great measure her misfor- 


tunes ; and of these misfortunes England is not guiltless. | 


The reckless raids of the Plantagenets were mainly instru- 
mental in destroying local and borough liberties, crushing 
the rising intelligence and influence of the third estate, and 


turning France out of a course of political development 


essentially similar to our own. But for those fatal fields 
on which we reaped a barren and criminal glory, the privi- 


leges of the gentry and the burghers, and the religion of | 


the Huguenots, might afterwards have triumphed over the 
power and the religion of the Crown. We suffered for this 
at a distant period, when Cuarues II. and James II. suc- 
cessively became the protected minions of Louis QuAToRzE— 


- an epoch at which a foreign writer, looking at past troubles 


and present servility, might have confidently asserted that 
Englishmen were ineapable of freedom. Again, under the 
fatal influence of Grorce ITI. and his Tory Minister, we 
took part, though not a forward nor a wholly unprovoked 
part, in that coalition against the independence of revolu- 
tionary France which drove the moderate party from power 
and gave over the panic-stricken nation to the ascendancy of 
Danton and RopespierreE. The personal intrigue and weak- 
ness of Louis Puiipre ruined in France that which to 
preserve in England severely tasked the personal integrity 
and firmness of Wituiam U1. But the greatest, perhaps, 
of all the misfortunes which have befallen France in the 
ourse of her history, is one which, if anything in the affairs 
of men is accidental, may be justly called a lamentable 
accident. Twice, at the very crisis of her destinies, she has 
fallen into the hands, not of a WasHINGTON, nor even of a 
CromMwELL, but of a BonAPARTE. 

Another good excuse for politic sycophancy is that the 
Emperor preserves France and even Europe from an “ abyss.” 
The abyss from which the revolutionary adventurers who 
plotted the coup état actually rescued France was a Republic, 
premature indeed, and most rashly introduced, but which had 
struggled successfully with anarchy—a Republic in which the 
Party of Order was decidedly predominant, and which would 
have had Cavarenac for President if Louis Napoteon had 
been out of the way. The greatest remaining source of danger 
and disturbance was the intrigues of pretenders, and espe- 
cially of the present occupant of the throne. “The advance 
“ of every power must be a long struggle,” says now the man 
who cut the throat of the Republic on the pretence that a long 

‘struggle would be involved in its advance. But whatever 
the amount of political evil left to encounter may have been, 
it is not-extinguished, but only suspended, by the interlude of 
the Empire—or rather it is accumulating, at a very high rate 
of interest, against what may not be a very distant day. 
Every moment of compulsory inaction to which the nation is 
doomed diminishes that political virtue and that power of 
self-control which can be acquired and sustained by exercise 
alone. Of course it is possible that the dynasty of the 
Bonapartes may be perpetual. M. Bruiavur believes this, 
and he believes that the position of Lovrs Naponeon is 
parallel to that of Witi1am III. But otherwise the chances 
‘are that even those Frenchmen who support the Empire from 
cowardice would have done better in struggling manfully with 
the difficulties they had, than in exchanging them fur those 
which are to come. And we must remind them that there 
are other sources of confusion, and even of civil war, besides 
those which arise from the disorders of a republic. The 
example of « successful usurpation accomplished by such 
‘Means as were employed in thecoup d'état isastanding incentive 
to lawless and desperate ambition. “The throne of my son” 
may be occupied by weakness, and then there will be an 
opportunity for some other great man to get Providence out 
of difficulties by treason and massacre. Even should the 
succession be undisturbed, the temper of the legitimate 
Prince may bring on French society, composed as it is, dis- 
turbances of the most serious kind. Suppose the son of the 
present Emperor, who will no doubt be educated by priests, 
should grow up a bigoted and persecuting Ultramontanist, 
would his reign be calmer than the perfect toleration of the 
Republic? But still more do we protest against the miserable 
doctrine that the Emperor, or any other individual, is 
essential to the existence of law, morality, and religion in 
Europe. Such a notion is worthy only of a Court tailor, a 
Cardinal, or a maitresse en titre. One would suppose we 


were living amid the dregs of the Lower Empire, net im an 
age full ef moral and amtellectual greatness, and strong, 
though divided faith. Let us have a little more confidence 
im the real principles by which the social union subsists, and 
on the increasing power of which—not on the “ 

of any “saviour”—the tranquillity, as well as the improve- 
ment of society, depends. If the French dynasty were 
overturned to-morrow, it might no doubt go hard, as Arch- 
bishop Outen apprehends, with the Ultramontane con- 
spiracy, and possibly with the Pore; but civilized man 
would still have regard for the commonweal, still reverence 
law, and desire and be ble of maintaining a regular 
government, and the world, though deprived of a “ Messiah 
“ of Order,” would still be in the hands of Gop. 

The nature of the Empire has undergone no change by its 
last move. It has only become more alarmed, and therefore 
more repressive. It finds itself impelled by the conditions 
of its existence to wage war more and more against that 
freedom of discussion which is not, as some seem to sup- 
pose, a luxury, an ornament, or a privilege, but the neces- 
sary medium of national progress—as necessary to national 
progress as respiration is to animal life. The Roman 
Empire, of which the French Empire is a professed 
imitation, and which it m some pects really re- 
sembles, was far more liberal towards intellect in its earlier 
period. The greatest historian of the Augustan age was a 
republican, the greatest poets were admirers of Cato. The 
Roman Empire came in open day to a society in which only 
a very few hearts craved for more than the tranquillity 
of political death, and therefore it had at first no moral 
antagonist to fear or to coerce. The French Empire sur- 
prised in the night a society, distracted indeed and wearied 
for the moment, and labouring under some grave corrup- 
tions, but full of moral and intellectual life, and of the aspi- 
rations which that life inspires. These it is its doom at 
once, as far as possible, to suppress. It has turned French 
journalism by bribery and coercion into one vast sycophancy, 
compared with which absolute silence would be a moral boon. 
It has stooped (in imitation, M. Brnuaut would say, of Wi 
ITI.,) to tamper with the drama. It has now come to sup- 
pressingreviews and histories. It will soon find that all political 
and social philosophy is equally its bane, and that it can bear 
no “abstract theories’"—nothing that tends to raise men 
above sensualism, jesuitism, and force. It has bound itself 
to the service of a spiritual tyranny, in favour of which 
it is violating the principles of religious equality and 
secular education, and which repays it with sedulous 
intrigue, and such homage as an Augur might have 
rendered to a Casar, as a Christian might render to 
his Gop. It has broken the principle of social equality, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, by the gradual 
institution of a new aristocracy and the exaltation 
of a military caste. Mrrapeau and LarayetTe would 
scarcely recognise this development of the “ civilizing ideas of 
“1789.” Louis Naporzon may once have dreamed of 
carrying out those ideas as a liberal dictator, and leaving 
France more tranquil than he found it, and not less free ; 
but if he had such a vision, it must have vanished with the 
birth of his heir. His line is now taken. He has to struggle 
with the aid of his subservient, or rather his dominant priest- 
hood, for the extinction of their common enemy. England 
has only to let him alone, so long as he conducts himself, as 
he has hitherto done, uprightly and amicably towards this 
nation. Some Englishmen will no doubt wish him success, 
as some Englishmen wished success to Paiuip II. and to 
Lovis XIV. But we cannot so far flatter him as to say 
that the majority of the English people will do so. The 
great majority of the English people will wish success in 
this perilous struggle to their own cause—the cause of 
liberty and truth. 


THE MORAL OF AN OLD FABLE. 


. HAT was the song,” says the old puzzle, “which the 

“Sirens sang to Ulysses?” What, we venture to 
ask, was the tune which the Fox persuaded the Crow to sing 
on the famous occasion when that weak-minded fow] sat aloft 
on the bough, holding a savoury lump of flesh in his beak ? 
We sus it was Parliamentary Control. You, urged the 
Fox—you, © Crow of the Middle Classes—govern the Court, 
the Commons, and the country with the melodious thunder 
of your voice. A “strictly Parliamentary system” moves 
entirely to your music. Do not we, your humble servants 


of the aristocracy, always tell you this, when, once in seven 
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years, we court your autocratic vociferation? Why, then, 
suffer an exception to the universality of your resonance ? 
Why not make yourself directly and plainly heard in India ? 
Why permit your imperial accents to be deadened by the 
curtain of the Company? Why, above all, be ashamed to 
proclaim your Christianity! You wear a black coat—you 
are providentially white about the gills—nature has intended 
you expressly for a missionary. Why not commence at 
once the Spurgeonization of India? And so the Crow opens 
his beak to sing of government and religion, and the old 
Fox of Downing-street is off in an instant with the morsel. 

Yet, if the Crow had not been flattered into forgetting 
that keenness of sight which has so often baffled gentlemen 
who carry guns for his advantage, he might have foreseen 
the fate which awaited his dinner. It really seems as if the 
various princedoms and powers, at whose mercy India 
will lie after the suppression of the Company, had deter- 
mined on a public, striking, and simultaneous manifestation 
of the view which they take of the claims of the middle 
classes. As respects the elevation of Colonel Puirps to 
the level of an Ineuis, a Hope Grant, and a Peet, and 
to a higher dignity than rewarded the exploits of a Corron 
and a GREATHED, nothing is left for us except to supply the 
moral which brillait par son absence in the Times’ article of 
Monday. We would not indeed be supposed to insinuate 
that Court services are to furnish no title to promotion. So 
long as we have a Court, it is desirable that it should be a 
splendid one; and part of its splendour must consist in the 
power of conferring distinctions, which would be dispropor- 
tionate if measured by any standard which should not be con- 
ventional, What public opinion resents is, not the decoration, 
but the juxtaposition; and certainly it does seem doubtful 
whether even Grorce III., who was not a man of peculiar 
refinement, would have created Gold Stick a peer in the same 
batch with Baron Netson of the Nile. The fair inference, 
however, from this great mistake is, not that an act of bad 
taste has been consciously committed in quarters where bad 
taste is rare, but rather that India is looked upon under 
an obscure, unreal, and unpractical aspect by those whose 
authority and influence must always powerfully affect its 
future destinies. If the Saragossa-like defence of Lucknow 
by Iyeuis, the dare-devil feats of Captain Pest, the vic- 
torious marches of GreATHED and Hope Grant, and the 
ubiquitous demonstrations of Corron, had been realized with 
anything like the distinctness which a nearer field of action 
would have communicated to them, we are quite sure that the 
scale employed in the apportionment of their rewards would 
have been far other than that afforded by the useful assiduities 
of Colonel Pures. The plain truth is, that nobody whose 
whole mind and powers are not concentrated on India can 
be trusted to measure Indian services. A humble middle- 
class hero may chance hereafter to force himself on the notice 
of Courts and Ministers; but nothing in the world will ever 
convince fountains of honour and well-springs of patronage 
that his deserts lift him beyond the level of a Privy Purse or 
a Whipper-in. 

There is yet another power which has furnished a still 
stranger and more instructive illustration of the view which 
it takes of Indian duties. The Horse Guards, it must be re- 


marked, ought not to be looked upon as a mere aspirant to a, 


share in the Government of India. It actually governs India 
at this very moment. The extinction of the Bengal army 
has de facto transferred to it the greatest part of Indian 
patronage. It is therefore of the utmost importance to ob- 
serve the principles by which its selections are guided ; and 
the example which it has been good enough to submit to 
public criticism is the more felicitous because it is quite 
beyond the range of any system of competitive tests by which 
the new India Bill may attempt to regulate patronage. It had 
been intended, it seems, to, establish for the first time in India 
a very highly remunerated military office—the Inspectorship- 
General of Cavalry. The matter has since stopped short, 
but it had at all events proceeded far enough for the ap- 
pointment to have been not only tendered to, but pressed upon, 
a particular officer. Now, assuming the necessity of creating 
a post which the East India Company has hitherto been 
perfectly well able to dispense with, let us just ask ourselves 
what qualities its incumbent ought to He ought to 
be a perfect master of drill and discipline, and it would be 
desirable therefore that he should be an officer who had been 
almost constantly on duty with the regiment he commanded. 
He ought to be notorious for his devotion to hard work, since 
otherwise he might be placed in a very false position as the 
censor of others whom he had to stimulate to a stricter dis- 


charge of their duties. Inasmuch as India was to be the field of 


his exertions, he ought to be known for his proved readiness 


to brave climate and disease ; and it should be morally certain — 


that nothing short of absolute necessity would force him to 
desert distant and unpalatable service for the comforts of 
home. Is there such an officer to be found? The public 
voice designates Brigadier Horz Grant as'the very man, 
The Horse Guards discovered him in Lord GerorGE 
Pacer. It was a remarkable choice, and yet we flatter our- 
selves we can understand it. After the famous charge at 
Balaklava, Lord CarpiGan, as everybody knows, was created 
Inspector-General of Cavalry at home. Shortly afterwards 
an impression diffused itself that there was something 
mysterious about the exploit thus conspicuously rewarded ; 


and there followed a correspondence in the newspapers: 


between Lord Carpican and Lord Grorce Pacar, in which 
reticence and bad grammar left little particularly clear 
except that their lordships were at issue on a matter of 
awkward fact. The Horse Guards has doubtless long been 
anxious to allay a controversy which was damaging to the 
cloth ; and accordingly it made all square between the dis- 
putants by establishing an Jndian Inspectorship of Cavalry, 
and giving it to Lord Gzorcre. Everything had been pro- 
vided for in this ingenious arrangement, except the interests 
of India. ‘ 


The Crown, the Ministers, and the Horse Guards are the | 


powers which will divide the inheritance of the Company. 


The Indian officer knows, therefore, exactly what he has to 


expect. He will be commanded by a General Anson, and 
inspected by a Lord Grorce Pacer. Mr. Vernon SMITH 
will be the supreme arbiter of his fortunes, unless the fiat of 
the Indian Minister should happen to be corrected in coun- 
cil by the chastened sagacity of Lord Cranricarpe. If, in 
spite of all, he distinguishes himself by the feats of a Paladin, 
he may have the honour of being thought almost entitled to 


rank with Colonel Purpps. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS. 


] HEN, a twelvemonth ago, we had to cast the horo- 
scope of the impending Session, we ventured to predict 

a stormy and eventful campaign. The propheey was verified 
earlier even than we had anticipated. Since that period, 
great changes have taken place. Her Maszsry’s Govern- 
ment meets Parliament with a new House of Commons 
elected under the most favourable auspices, and pledged, 
as far as an English Parliament can be pledged, to the support 
of the Administration. Yet, though barely nine months 
have elapsed since the dissolution which gave the Govern- 
ment an overwhelming majority, we hear of nothing but wars 
and rumours of wars. Even the most interested adherents 
of the Administration cannot conceal their alarm at the 


prospects of the coming struggle; while independent ob- | 


servers remark that the bonds of personal and party alle- 
giance are singularly relaxed, and that the great questions 
of politics are more than ever (as the lawyers would say) at 
large. 

In the latter half of the last Session, the position of the 
Government was easy enough. The policy of shovelling over 


to a future period all important questions obviated the neces-. 


sity of testing the nominal Liberalism of the House of Com- 
mons. The determination, at all hazards, to gratify the popu- 
lar clamour for diminished taxation, made the Budget an easy 
affair. The imminence and uncertainty of the Indian danger 
was a valid excuse for postponing all inconvenient discussion. 
In short, during last summer, the Government enjoyed that 
period of temporary tranquillity which belongs to a gentleman 
who, having a large quantity of paper in the market, has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a renewal of his bills. But the settling 
day is about to arrive, and the liabilities somehow or other 
will have tobe met. An individual who has the command of 
credit, popular or otherwise, may fly kites for a period more 
or less extended, but one day or other the symbols of value 


must be exchanged for the hard cash which they represent. — 


Three of the bills which fall due immediately, and must 
be taken up, are India, Reform, and Finance. The Govern- 
ment have publicly announced a scheme for revolutionizing 
the Government of India; they are pledged to a measure 
of Parliamentary Reform; and everybody knows that the 
Budget must involve a provision for increased taxation. We 
do not propose to speculate on the details of questions which 
must soon be dealt with in an authoritative form. It is 
sufficient to state their nature in order to appreciate the 
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difficulty of the task assumed by those who are placed 
under the necessity of carrying them through the ordeal of 
Parliamentary discussion. It would not be a light labour 
for the most effective debaters and experienced adminis- 
trators to conduct such a battle even against a raw and inex- 

rienced Opposition. But when we consider how the forces 
are likely to be marshalled, the attempt seems simply hopeless. 
The preponderance of debating ability isnot only not to be found 
on the Treasury Bench, but, with the exception of the PRemiEr, 
the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, and Mr. Lows, there is not a member 
of the Ministry who can now be placed in the first class 
in @ Parliamentary discussion. It may be very true that, 
when the public mind is excited, or when some great 
question is at stake, reasoning and logic have very little to do 
with the decision. But in the conduct of any large and 
complicated measure through Parliament, no man who is 
acquainted with the working of the House of Commons will 
dispute that a Government which is perpetually out-debated 
must before long be out-voted. This may be said, on the one 
hand, to be among the disadvantages which accrue from the 
dissolution of a strict party organization ; but, on the other, 
it is one of the benefits which we derive from a system of 
representative Government. 

No Administration—probably not even that of Mr. Ap- 
pincTon—ever met an English Parliament with so feeble 
and incompetent a staff for the conduct even of the ordinary 
public business. But when we consider the magnitude 
of the questions which will have to be debated in the 
presence of a critical, and probably not very indulgent 
Opposition, we confess the situation of the Administration 
seems to us little less than pitiful and absurd. When 
we picture to ourselves Mr. Smiru, in a white neckcloth, 
attended by Mr. Dansy Szymour with an orange, seriously 
propounding to the House of Commons that he (Sara) 
should be invested with the absolute dominion of India, 
we suspect it will be difficult for that august body to 
preserve the gravity which befits the occasion and the 
place. It may be said that the personal prowess of Mr. 
Smita is immaterial while he has a Government majority 
behind his back. But we suspect that that great reservoir 
of moral force, Mr. Hayrer, is already beginning to enter- 
tain uncomfortable doubts as to the mass which he will 
have at his disposal to compensate by its momentum the 
flagging velocity of the President of the Board of Control. 
Indications are not wanting that the independent Liberals 
who have hitherto lent their support to the Government, will 
not answer very readily to a whip which summons them to 
support a scheme for despoiling of their legitimate inherit- 
ance the class from which they are sprung, and whose in- 
terests they are elected to defend. On the cross benches, the 
measure will have to encounter the constitutional criticisms of 
Lord Joun Russet, and the expert analysis of Sir James 
Granam. The shallow pertness of the Minister will be ex- 
posed at every turn by the thorough practical knowledge of 
the Indian Directors who will assist at the debate. And if 
this be not enough, the Government, with its flank laid bare, 
will have to encounter in their front the serried phalanx of the 
Tory Opposition. It is true that Mr. Disrarut, with that 
foolish ingenuity which has always frustrated his own objects 
and ruined his party, has committed himself to a policy 
which is alien to the traditions and abhorrent to the sym- 
pathies of the gentlemen with whom he does not act. We 
are not sure that the Member for Bucks might not have 
made a decent Radical chief—his restless and irrational 
forays might have suited an aggressive party. As a Con- 
servative leader, his whole career has been a series of blun- 
ders. Probably, from a natural inability to understand or 
appreciate the real feelings of a Tory gentleman, he has 
occupied himself in contriving combinations against the 
Government with the extreme Liberals, which have always 
broken down from the simple reason that he failed to carry 
with him from his side of the House the contingent which he 
undertook to contribute. Mr. Disrar.i seems never to 
have apprehended this remarkable but certain fact, that the 
Tories prefer their principles to their leader. It was his 
ignorance of this fundamental proposition which led to 
his signal discomfiture on the division on the India Bill in 
1853. We venture to recommend him to consider whether, 
upon this occasion, when he finds that his party will not 
follow his lead, he had not better adopt the discreet course 
of following his party. 

With such a prospect before them, it is not surprising that 
rumours should already be rife that the Government are 
shrinking from the conflict, and that the project of transfer- 


ring the government of India to Mr. Sarr will be aban- 
doned with the same levity with which it was adopted. 
There is nothing in the character of the PRemrer’s policy 
which makes such a course improbable. The abolition of 
the Indian Government having been propounded to gratify a 
popular clamour, there can be no reason why it should not 
be withdrawn in the presence of the public disapprobation. 
The political Mr. Toots always accompanies even the offer 
of his heart and hand with the explanation that “it does 
“ not in the least signify.” 

But it is not the magnitude of the questions with which 
they will have to deal that alone endangers the situation 
of the Government. Even the dmes damnées of the Minister 
cannot conceal from themselves that a great revolution 
has taken place in public feeling, and that that unde- 
fined and overwhelming popularity on which they relied to 
make good all deficiencies of men and of measures, is melting 
away with a most alarming rapidity. Lord} Patmersron, 
whose faithful adherents claim for him, above all things, the 
meed of an unequalled and an unerring judgment, has lately 
exhibited these qualities in a somewhat singular light. On 
the eve of the introduction of a measure which is to 
quadruple the Ministerial patronage, he has contrived to 
arouse the popular indignation against the distribution of ap- 
pointments vested in the Crown, to an extent hardly equalled 
since the days of Lord Bute. As if purposely to insult the 
patriotic instincts of the nation, he gazetted Colonel Purpps 
to a K.C.B. on the same day with the heroes of Lucknow. 
Colonial Reformers are edified by the promotion of another 
Puirps to the government of an important dependency. The 
decent and respectable classes of the community are scan- 
dalized by the appointment of the Privy Seal. The manu- 
facturers of Manchester are gratified by the ap ce of 
an Honourable Stamp-distributor. The Church of England 
has been made to feel that her high places are an appanage 
of Brooxes’s. And lest even the Reform Club should have 
been thought to be néglected, the interests of the Radical 
attorneys are consulted by bestowing the bishopric of Cop- 
POCK on a2 sometime Guardsman, and an Honourable relative 
of the Premrer’s. This is tact and common sense with a 
vengeance! Its effects, at any rate, are beginning to be 
felt. The cynicism is, if anything, a little too unblushing 
with which it is avowed that not only the first, but 
the exclusive, object of a powerful Minister at the head 
of a great party is to consult the personal interests 
of the little cligue of which Lord Patmersron has 
long been the elegant ornament, and is now the munifi- 
cent patron. Probably a more extraordinary waste of great 
opportunities, or a more wanton misapplication of moral 
power, was never exhibited in political history, than is shown 
in the ingenious method which the Prearer has discovered 
of converting the confidence of a great nation and the autho- 
rity of an English Minister into a petty machine for the 
manufacture of little Whig jobs. 


THE DEBATE AT THE COURT OF PROPRIETORS. 


HE debates of the Court of Proprietors, though not 
unworthy of the best deliberative assemblies, have suf- 
fered considerably from the unequalled State-paper which 
was issued last week from the India House in the form of a 
Petition. Sir James Metvii and Mr. Mitt have exhausted 
the arguments against the abolition of the Double Govern- 
ment; and those who follow them can only use their 
production as a great brief, which loses much more than it 
gains by being dissolved in the prolixities of oral discussion. 
The chief interest of the debate attaches to the speeches of 
persons who have the hardihood to disagree with the authors 
of the Petition ; and a dissentient Director will of course be 
listened to with curiosity. Sir Henry Raw iixson—who, 
though a military servant of the Company, has passed the 
greater part of his life in diplomacy—entered the East India 
Directorate with a notorious bias against the Double-Govern- 
ment, and we confess we waited with some anxiety to see 
how an accomplished gentleman, holding these views, would 
be influenced by actual contact with the administrative 
system of Leadenhall-street. It is perfectly clear, we think, 
that Sir Henry Raw.inson has had his convictions modified 
on a number of points just sutlicient to stultify the general 
opinion to which he still formally adheres. 
Considering that the fast dissolving antipathy of English- 
men to the existing Government of India was founded on 
what Mr. Briaur used to call its “ hocus-pocus” composi- 
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tion, it is extremely startling to find an eminent opponent 
of the Company proposing a substitute for it which 
he carefully proclaims to be unintelligible and absurd. 
Matter-of-fact, practical Englishmen, says Sir Henny, will 
never understand the profound policy involved in placing 
an English Prince on the throne of India. In truth, it 
seems to us the most extraordinary notion which human 
brain ever conceived. Is the Prince to be Governor- 
General and Lieutenant of the Queen? Does Sir Henry, 
in sober earnest, propose that Lord Datnovusie and Lord 
CANNING be succeeded by a boy of fourteen? Does he mean 
to recommend that the Council of India, which is accused 
of exercising too great an influence over the Governor- 
GeyeraL, should in future dry-nurse him; and does he 
seriously propose that the existing system should give way to 
the most extraordinary of all Double Governments—an infan- 
tine Executive controlled by everybody else? If Sir Henry 
RAWLINSON meant anything except this, he must have in- 
tended the still more preposterous suggestion, that one of the 
Queen's sons should become a faineant Emperor in place of 
the wretched old man at Delhi. For faineant he must be. 
No English child ever grows to maturity in India. Few 
Englishmen are permitted by their health to remain there 
beyond middle age. Sir Henry’s Emperor will neces- 
sarily have his home at Windsor, and be connected 
with India by little except the august bond of a Civil 
List. If this be really Sir Henry Rawzryson’s idea, 
there is a sense in which it is eminently practical and matter- 
of-fact. It is nothing else than a device for providing for 
one of our Royal Family out of the revenues of our de- 
pendency. We venture to ask, whether there was ever a 
more glaring reductio ad absurdum of the schemes for 
bringing “ India under the direct authority of the Crown ?” 
The Chartists, the Horse-Guards, the cottor-lords, and the 
political clubs, have all their hopes of making a good thing 
out of the change; but here is a gentleman who has the 
best means of knowing all about it, and he, construing the 
proposal literally, interprets it as a dodge to procure a 
dotation. 

Sir Henry Raw1inson seems to attribute the rebellion to 
the annexation of Oude, which was effected, as he expressly 
tells us, not by the Company, but by the Crown authorities. 
By way, therefore, of setting matters quite straight, he pro- 
a to extinguish the Company, and transfer all its privi- 

eges to the Crown. Pocus, it appears, is to be executed for 
a gross iniquity perpetrated by Hocus, and Hocus is to 
he universal legatee of Pocus's property. Here is the 
radical evil of Lord Patmerston’s measure. It commits the 
monstrous injustice of punishing one branch of a compound 
Government for the faults of the other ; and accordingly, 
every form of argument employed by Lord Pa.mersron’s 
friends is afflicted with some deformity either of contradic- 
tion or mis-statement. Sir Henry Raw.tnsoy, who knows 
exactly what are the relations of Cannon-row and Leaden- 
hall-street, is compelled to leave his conclusions in absurd 
antagonism to his reasoning. The Zimes, which has taken 
the least possible trouble to understand the institutions it 
condemns, corrects the logical absurdity by misrepresenting 
the facts. Yesterday it made the gratuitous and perfectly 
groundless assumption that the dictation of the Crown, 
exercised through the Secret Committee, is submitted to by 
the Directors in consequence of a corrupt bargain. “Doubt- 
“ less,” said the journalist —“ all the world knows” — the 
Queen’s Government and the Directors have each connived 
at much which each did not like. This undoubted fact, 
however, which all the world knows, is pure inven- 
tion. The authority of the Secret Committee, which is 
simply the organ of the Crown in matters of peace and war, 
flows entirely from positive law. The Directors cannot 
resist it, and cannot efficiently control it by those representa- 
tions and remonstrances which have so often combated insane 
suggestions of other kinds from the Commissioners for 
India. The reason why the action of the Crown through 
the Secret Committee has been so much more grossly im- 
politic than its activity in any other direction, lies in its 
complete independence of the Court of Directors. There 
has been no bargain of any sort. There has been a system 
of Indian Government, consistent, coherent, based on 
definite principles, most “pure in intention,” most “be- 
“neficent in act.” This system, which is that of the East 
India Company, has been every now and then interfered 
with, and almost universally for evil, by the Home 
Government of her Maggsty. The law, and the law only, 
has allowed the Crown to carry into act its disastrous inter- 


positions. We suspect that the one thing which prevents 
the 7imes and a portion of the public from seeing this, is the 
non-aggressive attitude of the Company. The Directors, 
too wise not to concede a great deal to the Parliamentary 
system of England, refrain from asking that the powers of 
the Board of Control should be removed. The Crown, on 
the other hand, is determined to encroach, and thus, though 
the acknowledged author of all the evil which has been done 
in India, gains a logical advantage as the advocate of an 
apparently self-consistent form of government. But in consti- 
tution-making, logic counts for very little. That is the best 
government which works the best ; and the Z'imes shows 4 
want of the instincts of statesmanship, which is certainly not 
one of its ordinary defects, in reducing its argument against 
the Double-Government to a logical demonstration of the 
omnipotence de facto of the Crown. What sort of value, in a 
rationale of the English Constitution, has the maxim that 
“the King can do no wrong?” It is —and many a 
German theorist has performed the trick with ease—to re- 
duce the British political system to an unintelligible shuffle 
between King and people. Just so it is easy to construe 
the Indian department as a shuffle between Company and 
Crown. But in cases like this, the same rule holds as in 
Chess. The player who brings the game into this situation 
does not check-mate his adversary, but only stale-mates himself. 


Sir Henry Rawitxson makes all the admissions which 
are necessary to establish the case of the Company against 
Lord Patmerston. He allows that the influence of the 
Parliamentary system in India will be disastrous. He 
acknowledges that there is infinite danger of nominees from 
England superseding the meritorious labourers in a distant 
field. For protection against these evils, he trusts to the 
Minister’s producing a scheme which shall as nearly as 
possible be identical with the existing Government of India. 
It would be quite impossible to understand Sir Henry's 
condemnation of the Double Government if he did not 
himself state the grounds on which it rests—and sufficiently 
astonishing they are. The mutiny, it appears, was a natural 
result, partly of railways and telegraphs, partly of the 
annexation of Oude. The East India Company, having been 
guilty of the railways, though not of the annexation, will 
never, according to Sir Henry, be in a position to extend 
mercy to the revolters. The establishment of the QuEEn’s 
authority in India will supply the proper opportunity. 
The Crown is to step in with a declaration that the 
Company is one public enemy, and the revolters another— 
that both are in the wrong—that both have been fighting 
quite long enough—that both are to give up their arms to 
the new Power. This is, in effect, only a second edition of 
Porkixs’s Plan for informing the mutincers that they had 
only too much reason on their side, and that their ae: 
were going to be extinguished for their crimes. e must 
really say that, considering his opportunities and position, and 
considering the time at which he produces it, Sir Henry's 
scheme is much more inexcusable than Mr. Disraztr's. We 
may safely commit it to the common sense of the country. 


TEARS OF THE RECORDING ANGEL. 


'}YHE “truly pious” are almost as much puzzled by their 

Man of Gop as they were by my Uncle Toby. The 
whimsical perplexity into which they are cast by the CLay- 
RICARDE appointment reduces them to devices hardly less in- 
genious than those which were employed to cover the cele- 
brated oath in 7'ristram Shandy. Of course “the Accusing 
Spirits” of Exeter Hall cannot help “ flying up to Heaven's 
“Chancery” with the writ for the appointment of the Privy 
Seal, and certainly the least they could do under the circum- 
stances was to “ blush as they gave it in.” And though the 
Angel of the Record is bound to write it down, who shall 
hinder him from “dropping a tear” and “blotting out for 
“ever” the sin of the Bishop-maker. If there is anything 
to be regretted, it is only that the scouring drops which 
chase each other down the sleek cheeks of our unctuous con- 
temporary do not seem to possess altogether the detergent 
virtues attributed to them by the fancy of STerne. 

We are all familiar with the slanderous side of religious 
journalism—the spiteful fibs, the private scandal, the per- 
sonal imputations in which evangelical charity, full of calumny 
and buttered toast, vents, against those who do not swallow 
its shibboleth, the scurrilous tittle-tattle of the sanctimo- 
nious tea-table. We know how good and religious men, 


who are brave enough and honest enough not to 
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their convictions on high and abstruse questions to the cant 
of a narrow and ignorant sect, are pursued with a malignant 
animosity which clothes the spirit of a Spanish inquisitor 
in the language of a discharged maid-servant. But it 
is worth while to take a look at the other aspect of this 
interesting development of modern Sectarianism, and to 
note the behaviour of the 8S. in their deprecatory and 
apologetic mood. If Lord CLANRIcARDE had been some 
illustrious man who had devoted the powers of a noble 
mind, and the unwearied labours of a pure and unspotted 
life, to the service of Gop and of his fellows, yet had 
happened to dissent on some disputed point of theological 
controversy from the more than Tridentine decrees of 
Exeter Hall, we know how the Record would have dealt with 
him. We know how his personal character would have been 
traduced, how his family history would have been raked up, 
how his steps would have been dogged in order to trace him 
at dinner with some unorthodox friend, how his associates 
would have been denounced to wound him through his private 
affections. We know all this, for we see day by day renewed 
the nauseous spectacle of the servile artifices to which re- 
ligious rancour will descend in order to gratify an insatiable 
malice. But moral offences, real or imputed, are looked 
upon with a very different eye by your true Sectarian partisan. 
The mere sinner is an object of interesting compassion, while 
the scalping-knife of your religious journals is kept for the 
heretic. Whatever may be the case with the Decalogue, 
there is no reason to believe that the Privy Seal is unsound on 
the points of Calvinism. So, with all the candour of an Old 
Bailey counsel who is going for a verdict of manslaughter on 
an indictment for murder, our religious friends “find the 
“ affidavits full of gross exaggerations.” After all, white is not 
so white, nor black so very black. Nay, it is even ingeniously 
suggested that perhaps it is not the accused, but the 
CuanceLior of IRELAND, who is really the guilty party. 
It always is the defence, when a body is found cut up 
into small pieces and packed in a carpet-bag, that the 
deceased committed suicide. If the Record will excuse us, 
it is not we who have sought to extenuate the charge or 
palliate the offence. We are not the brazen-faced, well- 
preferred advocates of a favoured sect—we sit only as common 
jurymen, taken out of the public panel, to judge the cause. 
he motive of the Record’s characteristic apology is worth 
remarking. In spite of the general tendency which we have 
noted in religious partisanship to ignore all offences except 
those against its own theological dogmas, it would probably 
not have been worth the while of our truly pious friends to 
take up the cudgels, if not in defence, at least in mitigation 
of the appointment, unless there had been some ulterior 
object in view. For, happily, in all sects, however much the 
grene of cant may have eaten into the sincerity and 
nesty of a part, there always remains a large and res 
able body who are true to their professions and faithful to 
their belief. It would not do, then, for the spiritual leaders, 
even for the paramount ends of partisan expediency, to shock 
altogether the feelings of those obstinate and short-sighted 
members who do not understand the practical application of 
the Apostolical precept to be all things to all men in order 
to win—bishoprics. It is true, the Privy Seal could not 
be out and out defended—which, indeed, did not very 
much signify. But one thing was indispensable, and that 
was that Patmerston, the Bishop-maker, should not suffer 
in the affair. For if the Bishop-maker came to an end, what 
was to become of the yet unmade bishops? This is the 
true key to conduct which might puzzle those who have 
not studied that peculiar combination of religion and selfish- 
ness which has happily christened itself the “ Religious 
World”—a compound which we find on the whole to be a 
judicious mixture of Gop and Mammon, and which, as it 
certainly makes piety very worldly, we have no doubt makes 
es? mane in return very pious, 
guiding principle which governs the religious managers 
of the Exeter Hall sect has been so well te in their 
leading organ, that we have only to state their confession of 
faith in their own words. No caricature could come up to 
the unctuous sordidness of the original. It is of the first im- 
portance, we are told, to sustain “the benign influence of 
“those Protestant sympathies which have actuated Lord 
“ PaLMERSTON in filling up the vacant preferment in the 
“Church.” Their eredo has been admirably rendered by an 


American poet :— 
In short, I du believe 
In humbug generally ; 
For it’s a thing I du 


| their unblushing and sordid sycophancy, the tribe of expect- 


It hath my faithful shepherd been, 
To pastures new hath led me; 


to k le 
feed as they have fed 
We have often observed that there is no vice of the 
Romish Church against which Exeter Hall thunders, that 
it does not itself mimic and even exaggerate. The same 
policy for which the Jesuits were proverbial reigns in 
the Puritanical councils. Cardinal Wiseman is not more 
eager to lay the keys of St, Perer at the feet of an Atheistie 
despotism than is the Evangelical Conference to barter its 
faith for the “benign influence” which has the filling of 
“the vacant preferment.” Puritanism, which once hid 
under the petticoats of Anne Botryn, now clings to the 
skirts of a Minister who, with equal indifference, appoints a 
BIcKERSTETH or a CLANRICARDE. 

Nor are the artifices resorted to less characteristic than 
the end for which they are employed. Be.tarmye himself 
is outdone in the theory and practice of pious fraud. In 
order to save Jonau, all the rest of the crew are thrown 
overboard. It is the First Lord of the Treasury alone who 
issues the congé d’elire—so all the rest may go to the wall, 
The first pious dodge, therefore, is to represent that the 
Head of the Government had nothing to do with the ap- 
pointment of the new Cabinet Minister. This, though 
slightly improbable on the face of it, considering that there 
never was a Cabinet of which the Chief was so absolutely 
the unit at the head of a line of ciphers, is established, 
after the method of religious journalism, in a satisfactory 
and convincing manner. It has been all the doing of 
“ the Machiavellian policy of Lord Granvitie.” This is ren- 
dered certain by the fact, first of all, that the President of 
the Council is married to a Roman Catholic, and secondly, that 
he is the “ bosom friend of Lord Caxninc.” We have some- 
times thought that the Record must have an extensive con- 
nexion with the pious and aristocratic footmen in London, 
from whom it draws its treasures of confidential and domestic 
information. However, lest Lord Granvitie should not 
prove a sufficiently sturdy scapegoat, and should sink under 
the sin of Lord Paterston before he gets well off out of the 
sight of the people, our pious friends are ready to despatch 
half a dozen others to the political Dead Sea. “ Lord 
“ Lanspowng,” we are told, “is past his work—the Lorp 
“ CHANCELLOR is not an orator—Lord CLARENDON is not 
“ fitted for every-day discussion—the Duke of ARGYLL is 
“feeble, though self-confident.” It is Patmerston, and 
PatmersTon alone, who is “actuated by the benign influ- 
“ence of Protestant sympathies,” for it is he alone who 
has the “ filling of the vacant preferment in the Church.” 

The next little artifice is equally amusing. Religious 
journalism must admit that the late business is a little 
awkward—that, in fact, it is rather wrong. Perhaps Lord 
PALMERSTON may be a little to blame. But then, with true 
Church Militant skill and audacity, it carries the war into 
the enemy’s camp. Don’t let us talk about Lord CLanricaRDE, 
say these judicious tacticians—only look at the deplorable 
and monstrous wickedness of Lord Dersy. And so we 
hwve article after article on the racing propensities of the 
Leader of the Opposition and on the crime of a resolution of 
the Jockey Club on p.p. betting. Are the studies of the 
Record in the Racing Calendar so recent that it has never 
heard of the classical controversy on the pronunciation 
of Ilione, or is it not aware that the Man of Gop in 
his time has trained even more race-horses than bishops * 
But at last, fearing lest all these attempts at a diversion 
should fail, our religious friend makes up his mind to take 
the bull by the horns. The CLANRICARDE appointmen 
though it looks like a judgment, is in reality a i 
providence, “ The whole of ourcareer in India has been marked 
“ by striking providences. One of our first great successes, a 
“hundred years ago, was clearly traced to a thunderstorm. 
“ So, we trust, it will prove that the Cannine party have 
“ over-reached themselves in the matter of Lord Crawri- 
“ CARDE, and that a combination which threatens the pro- 
“ gress of the Gospel in India will be defeated by its own 
“efforts to increase its strength.” Thus, playing the part 
of an earthly providence, the “ benign influence” has sent us 
CLANRICARDE, like the thunderstorm, for our good. 


All this is very mean and very base, but it sinks into 
insignificance compared with that which follows. These are 
the men who trace their spiritual succession from that 
Apostle who carried the bag. Not content with having 


degraded the reputation of the great Evangelical party by 
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ant deans and unfledged bishops dare to revile the revered and 
historical names of those pious worthies who alone cover 
with the mantle of their charity the vulgar baseness of <le- 
generate followers who are the shame of our age. The Record 
dares to thank Heaven that it is not as the “Clapham Sect,” 
or even as the publican Wiserrorce. Lest our readers 
should be incredulous, we quote the very words in which it 
laments over “the political expediency which governed the 
“ public politics of the Clapham sect, which impaired the use- 
© fulness of WILBERFORCE, and exhibited in the second genera- 
“ tion the deflections of the Grants, the Macau.ays, and the 
“ SrepHens.” And this from the men who, like Jesuit mis- 
sionaries before a Chinese idol, crawl in servile adulation 
at the feet of the “benign influence” which “fills up the 
“ vacant preferments !” 

When we remember the disinterested and self-denying 
life of WiLBERFoRcE—how he sacrificed, not only the highest 
hopes of earthly ambition, but (what to his affectionate heart 
was a severe trial) even his personal friendships to his stern 
and earnest convictions—and then think that his memory, 
which, like “the actions of the just,” should “smell sweet 
“and blossom in the dust,” is to be flyblown by parasitical 
vermin—we have not stomach to go further. No! it is 
not the CLANRICARDE appointment which is the scandal of 
the day. It is the spectacle of men, professedly religious, 
who are ready to defend anything, to swallow everything, 
to deny all, in order to serve their personal interests. 
Tt is not the vice which flaunts abroad in the streets that 
pollutes a nation—it is the mean, greedy, self-seeking, 
skulking baseness which masks itself under the garb of 
religion. It is the scorn of the scoffer, and the grief of the 
good, to hear the name of our Holy Faith detiled in the 
sordid mouths of these mercenary hypocrites and sanctimo- 
nious sycophants. 


FILIBUSTERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


F all the countries in the world there is none to which 
we are so closely bound as to the United States. And 
yet there is scarcely any with which it is so difficult at times 
to sympathize. With the same blood in our veins, the same 
interest in peace and commerce, the same sturdy indepen- 
dence on both sides of the ocean, and with just distance 
enough between us to save us from the petty occasions of 
quarrel which are apt to embroil neighbouring States, Eng- 
land and America might be expected to exhibit a community 
of feeling on almost every topic of general interest. It 
would be affectation to pretend that this is the case. Try as 
we may to foster a cordial feeling towards the United 
States, some trifle or other is always turning up that jars 
with the sympathy which we strive to cultivate. At the 
present moment, both countries are beginning to revive, after 
suffering almost to an equal extent from a common commercial 
calamity; but what are the comments of Americans on the 
crisis that has just passed over? After their utilitarian 
fashion, they are reckoning up the salvage from the wreck, 
and the prevalent tone is one of half congratulation that 
they have contrived to throw the worst of the burden on 
the shoulders of England. In the most business-like way in 
the world, they are striking a balance between their national 
losses and gains, and are reckoning on the profit side the 
heavy debts which they owed to us, and which they have 
wiped out by an almost universal bankruptcy. The New 
York press grows quite cheerful over this aspect of affairs, 
and is happy in the thought that, however individuals may 
have suffered, their country has on the whole been a 
gainer at the expense of her British creditors, This 
kind of exultation is not soothing to English ears. 
No one likes to hear his debtor, who has just compounded 
for is. 6d. in the pound, boasting that he has turned 
a penny by the transaction ; and if it he true, as we fear 
it is, that America has got rid of a large amount of indebted- 
ness to England by the universal panic which she originated, 
it would be in better taste to say little about an affair which 
is more creditable to the smartness than the honour of 
the American communities, The tone of the Transatlantic 
press on this subject reminds one uncomfortably of the 
days of open repudiation. Sypney SmiraH put down that 
form of dishonesty, but one may still detect the same satis- 
faction at over-reaching the Britishers without any very 
great improvement in the morality of the means employed. 
It is not only in commerce that this disposition betrays 
itself, It breaks out in affairs. of State. Both.in foreign policy 
and in domestic compromises, sharp practice is the ruling 


principle. There is roguery enough among us at present, 
but it has not yet grown so rampant as to infect the general 
tone of feeling on public matters. The healthy and infly. 
ential public opinion of this country is based on a sturdy love 
of honest dealing. Even in a despot like Louis Napotzox, 
Englishmen are but too ready to remember only that he has, 
in his relations with this country, seen the wisdom of prac- 
tising loyalty and good faith. The main cause of all the petty 
estrangements of feeling which so frequently arise out of our 
relations with America is the want of the same plain dealing in 
the counsels of Washington. Just now there is no especial dif. 
ficulty, but even in the midst of the most friendly expressions, 
we have had Mr. Bucuanay, in his inaugural Message, coolly 
proposing to set at nought the CLayton-BuLWwer treaty, for 
no reason whatever except that he conceives its terms to be 
unfavourable to his country. The treaty is, after all, not 
worth much to us, but the looseness of the Presidential 
morality is a source from which annoying disputes may at 
any moment arise. " 
The WALKER affair, again, is not a matter of immediate 
concern to us; but it is impossible to see with indifference 
the underhand policy by which the American Government 
endeavours to evade the acknowledged duty of preventing 
piratical expeditions against neighbouring States. Mr. 
BucHANAN is too much of a statesman to attempt openly to 
excuse the filibustering tastes of his countrymen. He talks 
as bravely as any man can do of his determination to put 
down these marauding forays, which are a disgrace to a 
civilized country. But he either dares not pursue a straight- 
forward course, or else he loves a crooked one better. Any- 
thing more disingenuous than his whole policy towards 
Nicaragua can scarcely be conceived. The affectation of 
repudiating Captain Paunprxa, under the pretence that he 
had committed an offence against the independence of 
Nicaragua, would have been a miserable subterfuge at the 
best ; but after the facts revealed by the papers produced 
to Congress, it is difficult to find a term which will 
correctly designate the PresipEnt’s policy. It now appears 
that on the day after Captain Paunpine notified to his 
Government the capture of WaLKerR and his band, the 
Minister of Nica wrote a despatch to the autho- 
rities of Washington, in which he formally thanked the 
American Government for having taken away the invaders 


from the Nicaraguan territory which they had oceu- | 
pied. With this letter in his pocket, the PresipENT con- 


cocted his message to the Senate, in which he condemned 
Commodore Pautpixe for the great error he had committed 
in violating the territory of Nicaragua for the sake of stop- 


ping the progress of WALKER. We have a great deal more | 


respect for the open filibusterism of the New Orleans indig- 


nation meetings than we have for the flimsy artifice by which | 


Mr. Bucuanan has sought to conciliate both honest men and 
rogues, and has succeeded only in falling out with both. 
The letter of the Nicaraguan Minister is still more material 
in another point of view. It not only contains an immediate 
ratification and approval of Captain Pauxprne’s action, but 
an earnest request that the Government of Washington 
will prove its sincerity by instituting proceedings against 
Waker and his confederates. The appeal has been met by 
setting the freebooters at liberty, because they were cap- 
tured on Nicaraguan territory, though with the consent and 
approval of the native Government. It would have been 
better to have said frankly that the popularity of the filibus- 
ters was so great as to render a prosecution very undesirable. 
That would at least have been honest, which is more than 
can be said of the mt pretext that has been found 
for neglecting a duty which the American Government owes 
to Nicaragua, and which the Minister of that country has 
called upon the Presrpent to fulfil. 

If the transaction is translated into a domestic parallel, 
the pretences seriously put forward by Mr. Bucnanay_ be- 
come absolutely ludicrous. What should we say to a magis- 
trate who refused to hear a charge against a burglar, be- 
cause the stranger by whom he was arrested committed 8 
trespass in entering his neighbour’s house to save it from 
plunder? If the magistrate indulged this curious scruple 
after having received a letter from the owner of the house 
expressing his gratitude for the trespass, and his desire that 
the thief might be prosecuted with vigour, the only possible 
inference would be that the upholder of the law. was im 
league with the robber. To complete the parallel, we must 
picture the thief standing up boldly for his rights, and in- 
sisting on the aid of the. istrate in. a renewal of the 
attempt which had been so unlawfully interrupted. 
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Whether WaLkER is tried by a jury—who, we suppose, 
would acquit himn—or allowed to become the lion of American 
society, is of no great moment to us; but we cannot help 
feeling deep regret that by this, and a hundred similar acts, 
American statesmen should damage their character for honest 
dealing, and lower themselves and their country in the esti- 
mation of the world. When uprightness and honour are 
more conspicuous among Republican virtues, it will be less 
difficult than it is now to sympathize with the progress of the 
Western variety of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


THE LEGAL POSITION OF ALIENS.* 


To demands just made by the French Government upon the 
subject of the expulsion of the refugees have naturally given 
rise to much discussion upon the legal position which foreigners 
occupy in this country. It has been contended, both at home and 
pron § that though the Alien Act passed in 1848 has long since 


ue. the Crown has a right, by virtue of the prerogative, and 
indepe 


ndently of any statutory provisions, to expel aliens from 
the country. This proposition is not destitute of some apparent 
foundation ; but when it comes to be carefully considered, it will, 
we think, be found to be absolutely baseless. It is stated by 
Blackstone (i. 259) that “aliens are under the King’s protection, 
though liable to be sent home when the King sees occasion ;” 
and in Chitty’s Commercial Law (i. 143) this assertion is 
repeated, and enforced by arguments to which we shall refer in 
detail. In later editions of Blackstone, and in the carly editions 
of Serjeant Stephen’s Commentaries, this position remained 
unaltered ; but in the fourth edition (just published) of the last- 
mentioned book, the very learned and careful editor has judi- 
ciously qualified it, erasing it from the text, and inserting a note 
to the effect that, ‘according to Blackstone,” the law is as 
stated. (Ste. Com., ii. 416—506.) 

The statement in Blackstone cites no authority whatever, but 
Chitty brings forward three arguments in support of it. ‘The 
firat is, that in early times, “‘ many petitions occur in the Rolls of 
Parliament, requesting the King to exercise the power of expul- 
sion. The second is, that in Holinshed’s Chronicle it is stated 
that Henry IT., on his accession, expelled all foreigners from the 
realm “ by aes nene nal And the third consists in the assertion 
of the wonderful doctrine, that the power of making war on the 
whole nation to which aliens belong includes power over their 
personal liberty. This absurdity may safely be left to refute 
itself. The most ardent friend of the French Government will 
hardly wish us to go to war withit, and with every other nation 
in Europe, in order that we may acquire a right to expel their 
refugee countrymen. Though the other arguments may at first 
sight appear to carry more weight, they are, in fact, equally 
worthless; and we may go so far as to say that they set in a 
striking light the ignorance and want of tact which are so often 
shown by mere lawyers when they leave the immediate subject 
with which they are familiar. It will appear upon turning to 
the Parliament Rolls, that they contain fourteen such petitions as 
Mr. Chitty refers to, between the year 1290 and the year 1415. It 
is unnecessary to specify the whole of them, but they may be 
seen in Vol. i. p. 55; Vol. ii. pp. 162, 163, 332, 367, 
and 373; Vol. iii. pp. 22, 246, 27. 529, 569, and 578; and 
Vol. iv. BP. 6 and 79. Some of them pray the King to expel 
foreign clergymen or provisors, who had been put into livings by 

Pope ; others call upon him to expel alien enemies during the 
wars between France and England in the fourteenth century; 
one or two are levelled at particular persons—such, for example, 
as Raymond Pelegrun (ii. 163), or at classes, such as the Lombard 
brokers (ii. 332); one (iii. 246) demands that all ‘‘ Beaumurs”— 
Bohemians or Gipsies—should be expelled ; and another (iv. 79), 
that all Bretons should be banished under pain of death. It 
would be humiliating to be obliged to admit that such precedents 
as these, the latest of which is 446 years old, could have any 
bearing on our conduct at the present day; but we are spared 
this humiliation by the reflection that—though Mr. Chitty does 
not seem to have been aware of it—every one of these “ petitions,” 
as he calls them, was either an Act of Parliament, or, what in 
those days was much the same, an ordinance. The form in 
which the Parliament Rolls are made up, as every one who 


‘has looked into them knows, is as follows. A number of petitions, 


some from private persons, others from the “‘ communitas regni” 
—in other words, the Parliament—are entered in their order, 
and at the foot of each of them is annexed the answer of the 
King. If the petition was granted, it became cither a law or an 
ordinance—the distinction between which, says Mr. Hallam, “ is 
very obscure; but it sufficiently appears that whatever pro- 


visions altered the common law or any former statute, and were 


entered in the statute rolls, transmitted to the sheriffs, and 

hey ge to the people as general obligatory enactments, oe 
hol en to require the positive assent of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment."—( Mid. Ag. iii. 51, 11th Ed.) What is proved, therefore, 


* The subject of this article has been ably handled in a letter which ap- 

— in the Times of yesterday, signed “ Lex et Consuetudo.” The omen 

of argument taken in our observations, which were in type before the 

» of that letter, has been, to a great extent, anticipated by its 

writer, The subject, however, is of such unportance, that, having entered 

Le its legal bearings more fully, and with a more detailed reference to facts 
authorities, to place our article before the public. 


ies, we think ‘it 


by the petitions in question, is the very reverse of the doctrine 


laid down y Blackstone and Chitty. ey show conclusively 
that, from the time of Edward I. downwards, aliens could only 
be expelled from the realm by the united authority of King, 
Lords, and Commons. 

This being the case, what is the value of Mr. Chitty’s remain- 
ing pore He actually asserts, on the authority of Holin- 
shed—an inaccurate author who lived about 400 years after the 
time in question—that aliens may be expelled in the 19th century, 
because, in 1155, Henry IT. expelled “by proclamation” (great 
stress is laid on this) certain mercenaries whom Stephen had 
introduced into the kingdom. If he had taken the trouble to 
refer to Holinshed’s authorities he would have found—first, 
that the foreigners were not expelled; and secondly, that what- 
ever was done with them was by the authori a “magnum 
concilium” (which, as is sufficiently shown by Mr. Allen, in the 
Edinburgh Review for January, 1821, vol. 35, p. 19, and see the 
Lords’ Report on the Privileges of a Peer, p. 20, was the 
accredited re for a Parliament), held at Wallingford. 
William of Newbury, the contemporary chronicler, says 
(i. 89) ‘Edicto precepit ut illi propriis regionibus redderen- 
tur, fatalem eis diem constituens in Anglia sustinere 
certi foret discriminis.” That is, he ordered them to leave 
by a certain fixed day, to remain over which in England 
would be — for them. The persons alluded to were 
William of Ypres and other foreign auxiliaries of Stephen’s ; 
and the meaning of the passage obviously is, that if they stayed 
over the day fixed, they would be prosecuted for the various 
crimes of which they had been guilty during the civil war. It 
appears probable, from the Chronicle of Gervasius (R.. 1377), 
that this Seslaase was transacted at the Parliament of Walling- 
ford. His expression is, “‘conventus generalis presidum et 
presulum totius Anglie,” which is held by the best authorities 
to be as nearly an equivalent to our modern term “ parliament” 
as is to be found in the authors of that day. And both 
Lord Lyttelton, in his Life of Henry IT. (ii. 286), and Daniel 
(Kennet’s History, i. 132), put that construction upon it. 
The former says, “He met his first Council . . . . the result 
of their deliberations was the sending away of the foreign 
troops ;” and the latter, called at Walling- 
ford, where he passed an Act to expel all strangers out of the 
land.” What are we to think of the historical tact of a man 
who deliberately maintains that because a monk in the twelfth 
century, in a rhetorical e, speaks of the King’s “ edictum,” 
he must be taken to have acted by a proclamation, as distinguished 
from an Act of Parliament—especially when we remember that 
the statute-book does not begin till about seventy years after 
the case in question? 

One other argument has been added to these by the distorted 
ingenuity of those who have pe to establish the right in 
question. It has been said, that whereas by Magna Charta, and 
by an Act of Edw. IIT. (stat. 4, cap. 2), it 1s provided that alien 
merchants may enter, dwell in, and leave the realm freely, it is 
implied that other aliens could not doso. Like the other historical 
arguments on the subject, this shows a strange ignorance of early 
English history. In the first place, the proposition is completely 
worthless, unless it is intended to go the length of asserti 
that merchants alone were allowed to enter the country, an 
that other foreigners were not. It would be a most extraordi- 
nary perversion of language to hold that the statutes in question 
conferred upon merchants an absolute right to do what other 
aliens had a qualified right to do. If the authors of the statutes 
had intended to prevent the King from expelling merchants, 
whilst it allowed him to expel other aliens, they would have said 
so. The fact, however, is, that in early times merchants were 
in a worse and not in a better position than other foreigners. 
Commercial jealousy prompted their total exclusion, and the 
King, as appears by frequent entries in the Close and Patent rolls, 
was in the habit of granting them licenses to enter and trade. 
It was at these abuses that the Acts in question were levelled. 
It shows the most grotesque ignorance to suppose that the rule 
in early times was to exclude aliens from the country, and that 
it was the exception to admit them. The land swarmed with 
aliens. ‘To say nothing of whole colonies of Flemish artificers 
who were occasionally ht into the country, it was full of 
foreign clergymen and soldiers, who came over to share the 

tronage, civil and ecclesiastical, which was so lavishly distri- 
buted. Two of the “ petitions” on which Chitty rests his case, 
are expressly directed against foreign merchants. ‘“ De eo,” said 
the Protectionists of that day, “‘ quod alienigen# mercator’ domi- 
nantur-et ditantur de mercandisis in civitat’, et cives depaupe- 
rantur qui onera sustinent”—an additional proof, by the way, of 
the character of these instruments, for the petition is an express 
request that Magna Charta may be altered, which obviously 
could only be done by the authority of Parliament. 

There is, however, another view of the matter which is abso- 
lutely conclusive against the alleged right. By a variety of 
statutes, from Magna Charta downwards, all interference with 
individual liberty is clearly unlawful. The words of Magna 
Charta are, “nullus liber homo,” which would include aliens as well 
as subjects. Those of the Bill of Rights and the Habeas us 
Act are, “any person;” and this is the more remarkable, 
because in other parts of those Acts we find the expression, “ an 
subject of this realm.” (6 Ch. I. c. 10, 8. 8, cf. 8. 5, and 31 Ch. 

c. 2, 8. 2.) If, therefore, under a warrant from the Privy Council, 
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or from a Secretary of State, an attempt were made to remove a 
foreigner from the realm, he would clearly be entitled to a writ 
of habeas corpus to free him from any restraint imposed upon 
him for that purpose; and this is so clear that even Lord Sid- 
mouth and Lord Eldon publicly admitted in the House of Lords 
(34 Hansard, 1058—1065, June 11, 1816) that the Crown had no 
power whatever to deport an alien. They contended that it had 
a right to order him to leave the country by proclamation, and 
that, if he refused to do so, he might indicted, and, upon 
conviction, fined and imprisoned. This admission narrows the 
estion to a single point—Can the King lawfully order a 
oreigner to leave the realm? The doctrine that he can, rests 
entirely upon Blackstone's assertion “that an alien may be sent 
home ;” but this assertion is conceded by Lord Eldon and Lord 
Sidmouth to contain a fatal inaccuracy, because their case was, 
not that he could be sent home, but that he could be punished 
for refusing to go. The exigencies of their own case compelled 
them to discredit their own witness. In order to obtain an Alien 
Bill, they were forced to admit that, without it, an alien could 
not be deported, whilst they contended that he might be ordered 
to leave England. The only authority which they were able to 
cite in favour of the second proposition, if it proved anything at 
all, proved that they already had the power for which they asked. 


It is satisfactory to contrast the miserably petty arguments 
adduced in favour of the existence of this right—showing, as 
they all do, either a total ignorance of history or a total inability 
to appreciate the character of historical evidence, and resting, if 
they were as true as they are false, upon a precedent extracted 
from 2 monkish chronicler’s loose description of a transaction 
which occurred sixty years before Magna Charta—with the 
broad, clear, and unimpeachable reasoning brought forward on 
the other side by men who were capable of handling a great 
question of constitutional Jaw with a width of conception and an 
acquaintance with history not unworthy of the subject. The 
5 soe of Lord Holland, Lord (then Mr.) Brougham, and Sir 

ames Mackintosh, on the Alien Bill of 1816, when compared 
with the course of subsequent legislation, and with the great 
principles gare f affirmed on a late memorable occasion by 
the highest judicial body in the kingdom, must set the question 
at rest for ever in the minds of all reasonable men. 

Just two years ago (Feb. f, 1856), Lord Lyndhurst, on his 
motion upon the subject of Lord Wensleydale’s life peerage, 
made the following statement in the House of Lords :—* Every 
person who has studied the constitution of this country, and is 
conversant with the principles upon which it is founded, must 
be aware that one of its principles is long-continued usage— 
‘ Lex et consuetudo Parliamenti’—that is one of the main prin- 
ciples on which our constitution rests. Going back a period of 
Sour hundred years, in order to select three or four, or half-a-dozen 
instances in which the Crown has performed a particular act by 
virtue of its prerogative before the constitution was formed, is, I 
contend, a gross violation of the principles of the constitution.” 
After due debate and the examination of evidence, it was estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the House that no peerages for life 
had been granted for upwards of four hundred years, and that 
few such grants had been made before that time; and they 
therefore resolved that Lord Wensleydale’s patent did not entitle 
him to sit and vote as a peer. This proceeding can only be 
regarded as a solemn affirmation by the highest judicial authority 
in the kingdom of the principle for which Lord Lyndhurst con- 
tended. This being so, how does it apply to the case before us ? 
In the elaborate discussion which the subject underwent in 
1816, it was admitted on all hands that the existence of the pre- 
rogutive in question rested on the authorities which we have 
considered. It was conceded thatthe King never had ordered a 
foreigner to leave the kingdom by proclamation, and that no one 
had ever been prosecuted for refusing to do so. Attention was 
specially directed to the fact that the occasion for the exercise of 
such a power, if it had existed, had constantly arisen, and that, 
in point of fact, it never was exercised—not by the Planta- 

enets, in order to rid themselves of provisors—not by 
Bliss beth, to protect her crown against foreign Jesuits—not by 
Charles II., when his cast-off French mistress defied his threat 
to expel her (a case so hard as to cause the French Ambassador 
of the time to declare that England must be “a miserable coun- 
try indeed”)—not by James II., when the refugees expelled by 
Louis XIV. crowded one side of the Channel, and scandalized 
and terrified the other—and lastly, not by William IIT., when 
his life was menaced by Continental assassins, and when, as some 
foreign eritics have the audacity to assert, he anticipated the 
devices of modern despotism. This would be conclusive in itself; 
but every Alien Bill which empowered the Secretary of State to 
export suspected persons, was an admission of the same thing, 
for it arse | gave the Sovereign express authority to 
deport suspected persons; and if even that is not enough, the 
laws which have been passed since 1816 must settle the question 
for ever. By several late Acts (6&7 W.1V.c.11; 7&8 
Vie. e. 66, &e.), a variety of privileges are conferred upon aliens, 
and amongst others the power of taking leases of lands for 
twenty-one years, for the purpose of residence or of occupation, 
“with the same rights, residences, exemptions, and privileges, 
cxeept the right to vote at elections, as if he were a natural born 
subject” (7 & 8 Vic. ¢.66,6. 5). If every Englishman's house is 
his castle, how is this express statutory right of residence consis- 
tent with a right of the Crown to remove an alien from the pro- 


perty which it enables him to acquire? It is a common-law 
rinciple that no man is to be removed from his property, 
nder the old Jaw this was the foundation of settlement by 
estate; and in the statement of the effect of this Act in the last 
edition of Stephen's Commentaries (ii. 416), it is said 
that aliens may “ freely enter the realm and reside there.’ 

If the foregoing reasons establish the proposition that the 
Crown has no right at common law either to ) ner an alien or 
to order him to leave the country, the only question which can 
arise in relation to the late events is, whether persons who ma 
have been accessories before the fact to the late pags may, if 
aliens, be delivered up under the Convention of 1843. The ques- 
tion is one which does not admit of a moment’s doubt. The Act 
which gives effect to the Convention (6 & 7 Vic. c. 75) provides 
that it shall be lawful, on requisition, to deliver up to justice 
persons who shall be accused of having committed murder and 
certain other crimes “within the territories and jurisdiction of 
his Majesty the King of the French.” It is quite clear, that to 
pe murder in England is not a crime committed within the 

rench territory and jurisdiction. The case contemplated by 
the treaty would have arisen if the persons concerned in the 
attack had fled from France and taken refuge in this country. 
The crime (if legal crime it be) of those who plotted the assassi- 
nation in this country, is a crime committed on English ground ; 
and that it is so committed, is the very gist of the attacks 
made upon this country. We designedly introduce the quali- 
fication, for there would be a variety of technical difficulties— 
which it would not be very easy or very instructive to discuss 
here—in holding that a conspiracy entered into by foreigners 
here, to murder a foreigner in a foreign country, is an offence 
against English law. hether those difficulties could be over- 
come without legislation, or whether it would be expedient 
to increase the powers of the law by Act of Parliament, are 
questions which we need not discuss at present; but we think 
we are entitled to say that we have established the | py sate 
that an alien cannot at common law either be deported or ordered 
to quit the country ; and that the extradition treaty has no bear- 
ing whatever upon the condition of persons who may have plotted 
murders here to be executed in France. 


THE CLAIMS OF GOVERNESSES. 


Tt sorrows of governesses furnish a constant theme for those: 


champions of the oppressed who write letters to the dail, 
newspapers. Sometimes, doubtless, these complaints are we: 
foun a Mistresses have power over their governesses, and, 
like other persons who have power, they are sure, every now 
and then, to abuse it. But there is a whole literature of despair 
written for the benefit of governesses, which goes rather far in 


; the way of fiction. Perhaps, when the theme was less hack- 


neyed, the narratives of their miseries and indignities may have 
done good. The scale may have turned too heavily against the 
dependents ; but latterly the governesses have had it all their 
own way, and now it has become a recognised fact, in all romances 
which touch on the subject, that governesses are very pretty, 
very learned, very interesting, and very ill-used—that mistresses 
are ogres—and that society is constituted on an entirely wron 

basis, and will remain so until the governesses have one half o} 


the income of the paterfamilias allotted to them, dine at eight, 


and sleep in the best bed-room. A pe has recently 
written a story called Anne Sherwood, which is the most exagge- 
rated ty 

preface that the aim of the authoress is to expose the real history 
of the “‘ White Slaves of England.” There are two sisters who 
are forced to seek for situations. They are rejected, time after 
time, chiefly because the ladies to whom they apply assure them 
that they are not ugly enough, and are therefore certain to attract 
the attention of the master of the house. At last they succeed. 
They enter the gorgeous mansions of the great. A description 
is given of the entrance hall, of the stairs, of the landing, of the 
second flight, and so on—all rich with velvet carpets, and 
bearing traces of the most exquisite taste and boundless wealth— 
until the grandeur of the description dwindles away, and we 
reach the attics, where, ina fireless cell, without carpet or curtain, 
with no furniture but a mattress and a broken chair, the gover- 
ness, 80 lately the darling of an aged father, is destined to sleep. 
The sister's commence their duties, and the children pinch them 
blue. The ladies get through lunch in the cheerful pastime of 
talking at them. The ugliest man in the house makes them the 
most “ojous proposals.” If they change, they get no good. 
They find every lady ready to insult them, and screw them down 
to the last halfpenny, and every gentleman ready to blast their 
reputation. e cannot trace the wonderful vicissitudes of their 
career, but the moral of the whole thing is that governesses are 
starved angels, beleaguered by a host of demons. Now, without 
at all denying that much pote | has been done by calling atten- 
tion to the real claims of governesses, we think that all this is 
great nonsense, and calculated to make the poor creatures who 
alone will believe in it morbidly unhappy. There is much to be 
said for them, but there is also something to be said on the 
other side, 

In the first place, fiction is a “wee at which two people can 
play. The governesses have had their innings, and made a Bod 
score. There was Jane Eyre, who was, however, a type of the 
ultimate good fortune to whieh sedulous flirting can carry 


of these revolutionary works. It is stated in the.. 
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governess, rather than of the humiliations to which the class are 
exposed. There was the governess drawn in the Scattergood 
Family by Mr. Albert Smith, who had the satisfaction of seeing 
that one noble spirit selected her, although dressed in the 
simplest (but most becoming) white muslin, and bore her 
off triumphantly, to the confusion of the tyrannical lady, who 
had not understood that it was she who ought to sleep in 
the back attic, and her governess who ought to do the honours 
of the family. And there was Ruth Pinch, who was rescued 
from the insults of an opulent copper-founder and his vulgar 
circle. These are pictures of very possible realities, but they 
certainly are not the only pictures that could be drawn. It is 
not exactly true that all governesses are pretty, or clever, or 
blighted. The run of them are of a different sort—rather plain 
than otherwise, not very well educated, and principally bent on 
ushing their way and making a little nest-egg. A fiction equally 
Faithful to real life could be written, in which the mistress should 
be the victim. There might be a lovely young widow, intent 
only on her children’s welfare, pure, pious, and benevolent. 
Living in a remote country house, she might find it difficult to 
‘ change her governess, and therefore be determined to submit to 
much that was hard to bear. The first volume might depict a 
domineering governess—a dreadful woman, five feet ten in height, 
and deeply pitted with the small-pox, who should frighten the 
children, scold the mother, bully the servants, and make her 
awful advances to a neighbouring curate. The second volume 
might carry us to a lazy governess, coming down to breakfast at 
eleven with dirty stockings, and reading tales of bloody murders 
in bed. In the third volume we might have a female Jesuit 
cunningly emproying the multiplication table as an engine of 
perversion. Virtue would triumph at last, and the persecuted 
mother would marry a man competent to undertake the entire 
education of his step-daughters. So no more governesses would 
be wanted, and everybody would be happy. If the descriptions 
were sufficiently harrowing, an enthusiastic novel-reader would 
be as ready at the end to wring the necks of all the governesses 
he came across as he ever was to trample on the wicked mis- 
tresses portrayed in the novels of the opposite party. 
When we pass from fiction to fact, we find that neither 
vernesses nor mistresses are perfect, and that there is nothing 
in the conduct of either of them which calls for much praise or 
blame. There are probably copper-founders who play off the 
grand airs of their petty insolence on the teachers of their 
children, but the whole world is not made of copper-founders. 
The vast majority of ladies treat their governesses with kindness 
and consideration—not, perhaps, without traces of that cruelty 
which most women exhibit some time or other to the rest of their 
sex, but with a large balance of good feeling. The governesses, on 
the other hand, are often provoking in the extreme. They fight 
every point, and take offence at the merest accidents; and even 
when they are sensible and cheerful people, it must be remem- 
bered that they are almost always a bore, and quite unavoidably 
so. They are constantly present in a family without belonging to 
it; they are visitors who do not go away ; they are a third guest 
at a feast of happiness which is enough for two, but not enough 
for three. In the governess romances, it is represented as a pure 
gain and heaven-sent blessing to have a grumbling, disappointed, 
touchy creature always at hand toadd herself and her attractions 
to the matrimonial fireside. In real life, it is one of those things 
which we go through for the sake of our children, just as we go 
through the extortions of wet-nurses and the burden of doctors’ 
bills. Of course it is not pleasant for a young woman to come 
into a circle where she knows she is not wanted, and where she 
can easily construe every kindness from the gentleman into an 
overture of flirtation, and every indifferent look or word from the 
lady as the beginning of a long series of insults designed to tor- 
ment her into keeping in her own room. But the relation is one 
which requires forbearance and consideration on both sides. The 
governess inflicts as much as she endures, and if she will insist 
on making her life a protracted warfare, she does not come 
unarmed to the conflict. 


A very common grievance with the romantic patrons of 
governesses is the hardship of a lady by birth and education 
having to take a dependent situation. But, in most cases, the 
advantage is on the side of the reduced lady, not on that of her 
employers. The best governesses are not ladies who have had 
unexpectedly to earn their own bread, but professional gover- 
nesses, born and bred to the trade, regularly educated for the 
duties of this particular office, and anxious to succeed in it, as in a 
profession which it is their lot in life to follow. The reduced lady is 
fase to treat her mistress to the experiences of past wealth, to 
let her understand that every accommodation offered is accepted 
pron? sag and, in her best moments, to display the haughty 
amiability with which disguised princesses on the stage discourse 
to oe of shepherds. If the employer pays as much to the 
reduce -—_ as to a trained governess, she generally gets a dear 
bargain. But the reduced lady gets what she could not get in 
any other way—food and lodging, respectability and money. 
There are certain disagreeable things which it is the business of 


a ape to undergo, as it is the business of a lawyer to sit in 

a hot court, or of a doctor to be rung up in the middle of the 

night ; and a governess ought to bear the burdens of her station 

+ aoe well and peel, whatever may have been her origin 


a gentleman were reduced to being a butler, he would have 
to be a real butler, and not only drink the ends of the bottles, 


but also draw the corks. So, too, the lady who is reduced to 
being a governess must consent cheerfully to dine at the early 
dinner of leg of mutton, and take the children out on a frosty 
day, and not murmur that in her poor father’s time she used to sit 
down to venison at eight, and drive out in a close carriage. 

Nor can any reasonable woman expect to be ex officio “the 
friend of the family.” Why should she be? Families must set 
a very low value on friendship, if they extend it at a moment's 
notice to a stranger. The whole relation between a governess 
and her employers is purely one of contract, It is worth her 
while to go through trouble in order to get money—it is worth 
their while to go through many little annoyances in order to have 
their children educated. The terms on which a governess enters 
a family are determined by the inexorable laws of demand and 
supply. A good governess—a woman of high character, of 
genuine learning, accomplished, prudent, and cheerful—is always 
worth her money, and is never at a loss for a situation. But 
when governesses have no other qualification than that their 
poverty makes them willing to go through the drudgery of teach- 
ing, they very naturally find that they are rather a upon 
the market. There is a difficulty in starting, as there is in most 
callings; but in the long run, the bulk of candidates get what the 
are worth. The relation of contract does not, however, exclude 
the exercise of numberless virtues, A lady is ry 4 wrong as 
well as foolish, who does not treat the teacher of her children 
with respect—who does not cheer a stranger on first entering 
the family circle, and protect one of her own sex from any- 
thing like wanton insult, A governess is equally wrong and 
equally foolish who is above the calling she has chosen, who acts 
as a constant wet blanket on a family party, and, generally 
speaking, considers herself * a white slave.” 


BLESS YE, MY CHILDREN! 


UR readers may remember that some years ago, when our 
contemporary, Punch, was in the heyday of youth and 

animal spirits, scarcely a week passed without his discharging 
a bitter joke or a cutting caricature against a certain Mr. Jenkins, 
who was understood, in well-informed circles, to be the embodi- 
ment of a most respectable daily paper, Zhe M-rn-ng P-st. 
The real cause of the hostility thus evinced was known to few 
but the learned gentlemen themselves; and very likely it may 
have been a mere trifle, for professionally funny men are noto- 
riously irritable in private life ; but ostensibly it was the all 
flunkeyism of the journalist which raised the ire of the hebdo- 
madal wag. ‘The fertile fancy of the wit never wearied in ringing 
changes upon the assumed fact of Jenkins’s servitude. Jenkins 
was depicted in livery ; Jenkins was portrayed in plush, with a 
cockade in his hat; he had to swallow savage sarcasms a 
shoulder-knots ; hair-powder was thrown in his teeth; and his 
language, sentiments, and grammar were represented as bei 
analogous to those which prejudice attributes to the society 
the servants’ hall. Subsequently, however, whether it was that 
Mr. Jenkins apologized, or that our contemporary perceived that 
a better stuff was Saing substituted for the plush with which his 
articles had been originally made up, the joker went elsewhere 
in search of game, and the jokee began to lead a comparatively 
quiet life. This is a state of things we should be sorry to see di 
turbed ; but feeling that time has completely repaired the breach 
between these two eminent public characters, we venture to make 
the above reflections. We have been led into them by the perusal 
of an article—or rather two articles—in the journal already re- 
ferred to, which curiously illustrate the progressive development of 
flunkeyism. One was the leader of Tuesday last upon the mar- 
riage of the Princess Royal—the other was the reporter's account 
of the ceremony and the circumstances attending it. The latter 
contained abundant traces of that style, pure and simple, which 
first exasperated the philosopher of Fleet-street—the former of 
the same style, but mellowed and ripened by age. The one was 
brisk and smart, but light—the other was sententious, and had, so 
to speak, much more body. But perhaps the true relation ex- 
isting between the two may be made more clear by taking a con- 
genial illustration. On sunny autumn afternoons at close of the 
session, or haply on a fine summer evening in the season, if the 
family are dining out, a gy hong of grave demeanour and large 
stomach may be here and there observed on the door-step of 
some mansion where the wealthy nobles dwell, in Belgravia or 
Mayfair. He is dressed in simple but correct and spotless black, 
and for the most part wears a er bonnet knowingly 
posed upon his thoughtful brow. As stands there in 
the sunset, serenely listening to the distant German band, or 
surveying the passers-by with a disdain he scarcely cares to con- 
ceal, he is a puzzle to casual country cousins and stray travellers 
from the East-end, many of whom go home with the impression 
that they have seen his Grace the noble proprietor of the esta- 
blishment. It is whispered, however, that those limbs, now clad 
in glossy sable, once figured in plush and silk—that those am 
shoulders once bore a coat of many colours—that those 8, 
now respectably white from time alone, once sought the adven- 
titious aid of powder and pomatum. That was when he was 
John Thomas Jellycalf, or simply Jellycalf. Now he is Mr. 
Jellycalf, has a room of his own, some property, and heavy 
paternal notions about men and things, and all the other servants 
call him “Sir.” The quondam butt of Punch, we take it, 
has achieved # position somewhat similar te this. He is Jenkins 
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no longer. The Jenkinship has passed into younger hands— 
those, we suspect, that were on duty at St. James’s on 
Monday. ‘The original holder of the office is now Mr. Jenkins. 
He wears livery no longer, but dresses, ceteris paribus, like an 
ordinary individual. 

We need hardly say it is to him we are indebted for the 
leader we have been speaking of. Nature and instinct ren- 
dered it impossible for him to pass over in silence such an 
event as that of Monday last. As the trumpet sets the old 
war-horse prancing, so a marriage in high life stirred his soul 
to be up and doing; but his mode of treating the subject is 
far different from what it would have been in his hot youth. A 
Royal marriage is no longer to him a thing of titles and uniforms, 
of state and ceremony, of raptures over the galaxy of beauty 
and nobility quantiol, or notes of admiration about trousseaus 
and wedding presents. As becomes a man in his altered position, 
he takes a deeper, a purer, a more domestic view of the matter. 
While his younger colleague is rushing about asking every 
one whether it is imperial velour épingle or vert d’ Azoff 
moire antique that the Dasher of X. wears, or if that is not the 
collar of the order of Hoch-halsbrochen that Prince W. has on, 
he sits Cad at home meditating upon the affections and social 
joys. ith a noble condescension, he agrees to treat this as a 
marriage simply, and not as a marriage in high life. And, first, of 
marriage, what is it and whereunto shall he liken it? As he re- 
flects, he bethinks him of that which, ere it reached its present 
pitch of perfection, cost him many a momentof anxious study, many 
a disheartening failure. ‘ Marriage” he says, “isa tie of souls.” 
As the spotless ends of that mystic band with which he encircles 
his neck each day are brought together and made one, uniting 
to form a thing simple to the vulgar eye but inscrutable in its 
mystery, so are ovale united by matrimony; but let him clu- 
cidate the parable himself :— 

There is a depth into which the outer world cannot pierce, which is 
unreached and unaffected by all the pomp and splendour that ever graced the 
Court of the proudest princes. Vain are the costly accessories of the cere- 
mony—the sane of crowned heads, the adulation of courtly nobles, even 
the solemn benedictions of archbishops and bishops—if there be not in both 
hearts the simple faith, fervent love, and mutual admiration, which can bear 
undiminished the wear and tear of life, and never tire and never lose its 
freshness, when the trappings and tinsel of Royalty and State are but as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. Kings and Queens are men and women 
after all, and they have the loves, the passions, the hopes, the fears, the wants, 
and the weaknesses inherent in human nature. External rank and State do 
little or nothing for these. They are more or less artificial, and occasions 
continually arise when the most illustrious are glad to escape from what is 
artificial to the deep and more satisfying pleasures of private life. 


There is something touching, considering the antecedents of 
the writer, in this simple confession of faith. None of us 
belonging to this outer world, we suppose, can imagine his 
struggles, his alternations between doubt and fear, ere the sad 
conviction came home to him that Kings and Queens were men 
and women, and that external rank and state are more or less 
artificial. But having once convinced himself that these things 
are 80, he seems to be drawn towards the theme by some strange 
fascination. He proceeds to speculate upon the possibility of 
Royal personages having feelings like other people, and we fancy 
there is something like sadness in his tone as he does so :— 

We can all understand the matronly pride and pleasure with which the 
Queen watched her loved maiden plighting her marriage vow to the lord of 
her affections, in the presence of that brilliant Court. But her truest, her 
deepest feelings were doubtless reserved for some later moment, when, 
secluded from the gaze of curious eyes, she folded her girl to her busom, and 
both, in those moments of kissing and blessing, lost all recollection of royalty 
in the emotions of mother and child. Dearer in those deep moments would 
be the force of natural love than all the pleasures of rank and station. And 
this predominance of the natural over the artificial makes love a necessity to 
the happiness even of Kings and Queens. And .thus the marriage of our 
Princess Royal—our fair lily of whom we are so justly proud—with the heir 
of a powerful kingdom, is not be pu 1 from the ordinary laws that regulate 
the happiness of the humblest subjects of cither realm. Far behind the 
pageantry of their outer life is the inner life of their hearts, with its deep 
cravings, which nothing worldly can satisfy. Neither palace life nor cottage 
life is free from the cares, and wants, and anguish, and ills, which are of 
necessity a part of human discipline. 

We are not altogether clear that a State marriage is precisely 
the occasion on which to enlarge upon the absolute necessity for 
love in order to ensure happiness in married life ; but at any rate 
it must be very satisfactory for all parties that some one should 
have appeared to take the part of the heavy stage-father, whose 
duty it 1s, as all who know anything of the drama are aware, to 
sermonize, moralize, talk sentiment, and finally send off the 
young couple—as the article we have been quoting from does— 
with ‘“ B-bl-ess ye, my children.” 


MUSIC. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


— operatic performances provided last week for her Ma- 
jesty and her distinguished visitors, were Mr. Balfe’s Jose 
of Castille and La Sonnambula. The former was performed 
on Thursday evening by the Pyne-Harrison company—the part 
of Don Pedro, however, being filled by Mr. F. Glover instead of 
Mr. Weiss, who ought not to have deserted his post on this oc- 
easion. The orchestra was that lately at the Lyceum, but swelled 
considerably in size. It was under the conduct of Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, and played the music to perfection. Though on a strange 
stage, and got up in an impromptu kind of manner, the opera on 


the whole went well, and Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison were both 
warmly encored in their most favourite morgeauzx, even after the 
arrival of the Royal party. The music is indeed sparkling and 
brilliant throughout, and has evidently taken firm hold upon the 
popular mind. In the last act Miss Pyne was visibly labouring 
under indisposition, and with difficulty got through the finale. 

In the ridiculous farce of Boots at the Swan, which followed, 
Robson kept the audience in a roar of laughter, in which the 
Royal party freely participated. Much, however, of what came 
from his lips and those of the other performers was inaudible, 
the dimensions of the house being evidently very unfavourable 
to all except musical performances. é 

On Szturday evening expectation was excited by the promised 
appearance of Madlle. Piccolomini as Amina, and of Signor Giu- 
lini as Elvino, in Za Sonnambula. The character of Amina is 
connected with so many associations and reminiscences of accom- 
plished vocalists who have one after another charmed the 
world by their impersonation of the innocent peasant-girl, and 
by their warbling of Bellini’s music, that an actress who under. 
takes the part for the first time has everything to contend 
against. Madlle. Piccolomini can do nothing without some touch 
of originality, and this carries her far in spite of deficiencies of 
voice, which were perhaps more manifest in her performance of 
this part than in any in which we have previously heard her. 
Nevertheless, she contrived to engage and hold the sympathies 
of the spectators. She looked and played the little rustic bride 
to perfection, and in the last sleep-walking scene there was some- 
thing wondrous pitiful in her appearance of grief. The thorough 
way in which Madile. Piccolomini throws herself into the cha- 
racter which she undertakes to impersonate, and the individuality 
with which she stamps it, are the great secrets of her success. 

Signor Giuglini seemed to have caught the contagion of dra- 
matic earnestness, and acted better than we have before seen him 
do. In fact, his Elvino was really an excellent representation of 
the torments of jealousy. The song, “Ah! perché non posso 
odirti,” was his great effort of the evening, but throughout the 
opera his brilliant and sure vocalization gave effect to every point. 

his was remarkably the case in the last scene, where Amina, 
still asleep, murmurs her grief, and the voice of the im atient 
Elvino from time to time makes itself heard. These ejaculations 
broke in upon the subdued tones of the chorus with startling 
clearness and force, yet without any loss of sweetness. lvino 
: — one of Signor Giuglini’s best characters, if not quite 

is best. 

A word of praiso is due to*Madlle. Sannier, who played the 

art of Lisa, and gave a finish to the piece by the excellence of 
Oe acting in this character, which is generally left to shift for 
itself. It was satisfactory to see it well filled by a genuine artist. 
Signor Belletti as the Count completed the picture. 

The congratulatory cantata by Messrs. Oxenford and Howard 
Glover followed the opera. Occasional productions of this kind 
are not often very satisfactory, but anything so unsatisfactory as 
the one in question it would be difficult to imagine. The per- 
formers were not up in their parts, and the whole was a terrible 
mass of confusion, the end of which brought considerable relief 
to the audience. An attempt was then made to sing “ God save 
the Queen,” and a very unsuccessful attempt it was. The second 
verse was a complete bungle, none of the leading performers, 
except Signor Belletti, seeming to know the words. On an oc- 
casion like the present such a disgrazia ought to have been 
guarded against. ‘I'he ballet entertainment which concluded the 
evening had apparently reference to the rites of Hymen, whose 
altar was the most conspicuous among the properties of the 
scene. The whole wound up with a very mysterious allegorical 
scena, embracing, it appeared to us, the pantheon of the ancients 
—divers celestials being seated in the clouds above, while N 
tune rose from beneath upon a sea-horse, the orchestra meanwhi 
playing ‘“‘ Rule Britannia.” 


REVIEWS. 


WELCKER’S GREEK MYTHOLOGY.* 


i does not happen very often that we take up a German book 
of more than eight hundred pages, closely printed, and 
bristling with notes and quotations, and feel unwilling to put it 
down again before having finished it. However, this is what 
has happened to us, and will happen to many a reader of Pro- 
fessor Welcker’s Greek Mythology, if he is capable of entering 
with a real and human interest into the life, and thoughts, 
and feelings of the ancient Greeks, and more particularly 
into the spirit of their religion, their worship, and sacred 
traditions. To those who require any preliminary informa- 
tion respecting the author, we may say, first of all, that 
Welcker is a very old man—a man belonging almost to an 
age gone by—one of the few men remaining of the heroic age 
of German scholarship. The present generation—a race not 
quite contemptible in itself—looks up to him as the Greeks 
looked up to Nestor. He knew old Voss, the translator of 
Homer, when he was a young man, fighting the battle of rational 
mythology against the symbolic school of Creuzer. He was the 


* Griechische Gétterlehre. Von F. G. Welcker. Erster Band. "Got. 
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friend of Zoéga. He —- of Buttmann, of Lexilogus-Buttmann, 
as a scholar who had felt the influence of his teaching; and 
he looks upon Otfried Miiller, the Dorian-Miiller, as belonging 
originally to his school, though afterwards carrying out the 
views of his master in an independent—and sometimes too inde- 
pendent—spirit. Welcker has been lecturing and writing on 
mythology for years, and he finds, not without satisfaction, 
that many of the views which he first propounded in his lectures 
—lectures open to any one who liked to listen—have become 
current, and, as it were, public property, long before his book 
was published. He is not a man to put forward any claims 
of priority ; and if he dwells at all on the subject, it is rather 
in self-defence. He wishes to remind his reader that if he 

pounds certain views with the warmth of a discoverer—if 
bo defends them strenuously against all possible objections— 
it is because he has been accustomed to do so for years, and 
because it was necessary for him to do so at the time when he 
first elaborated his system, and explained it in his lectures. 
Welcker’s Mythology has been expected for many years. It has 
been discussed long before it appeared. ‘It is to my great 


‘ regret, and certainly without my fault,” the author says, “ that 


so great expectations have been raised.” However, if the expecta- 
tions have been great among the professors in Germany, they 
will admit that they have not been are and that the 
promise given by young Welcker has been fulfilled by the 
veteran. 

The Science of the Greek Gods (die Griechische Gitterlehre) 
which is the title of the book, though it carries the reader along 
most rapidly, exciting curiosity at every page, and opening new 
views in every chapter, is nevertheless a book which requires 
more than one perusal. It may be read, with the exception of 
some less finished chapters, for pleasure, but it deserves to be 
studied, to be thought over, examined and criticised, and it is then 
-_ that its real value is discovered. ‘There have been many 
books published lately on mythology. Preller, Gerhard, Schelling, 
wey have followed each other in rapid succession. Preller’s 
Greek Mythology is a useful and careful compendium. Gerhard’s 
Greek ythology is a storehouse, only sometimes rather a laby- 
rinth, of mythological lore. On Schelling’s Philosophy of Mytho- 
legy, published in his posthumous works, we hardiy dare to 
pronounce an opinion. And yet, with all due respect for his 

t name, with a sincere appreciation of some deep thoughts 
on the subject of mythology—and more particularly with a full 
acknowledgment of his merits in having pointed out more strongly 
than anybody else the inevitable character of mythological 
thought and language in the widest sense of the word—we must 
say, as critics, that his facts and theories defy all rules of sound 

larship, and that his language is so profuse and vague, as to 
be a of the century we live in. To any one who knows 
how powerful and important an influence Schelling’s mind exer- 
cised on Germany at the beginning of this century, it is hard 
to say this. But if we could not read his posthumous volumes 
without sadness, and without a strong feeling of the mortality of 
human knowledge, we cannot mention them, when they must 
be mentioned, without expressing our opinion that though they 
are interesting on account of their author, they are disappointing 
in every other respect. Maury’s Histoire des Religions de la 
Gréce Antique is, like all the works of that industrious writer, 
oe and pleasing. It does not profess to add any results of 
independent research to what was known before on the various 
subjects on which he writes. Thus the gifted author escapes 
criticism, and only carries away the thanks of all who read his 
compilations. What distinguishes Welcker from all his pre- 
decessors is this—that with him mythology is not only a collection 
of fables, to be described, sifted, and arranged, but a problem to 
solved, and a problem as important as any in the history of 
the world. His whole heart is in his work. He wants to know, 
and wants to explain what mythology means—how such a thing 
as Greek mythology could ever have existed. It is the origin of 
every god which he tries to discover, leaving everything else to 
flow naturally from the source once opened and cleared. A 
second feature, which is peculiar to his treatment of mythology, 
is that he never looks on the Greek fables as a system. There 
were myths before there was a mythology, and it is in this, their 
original and unsystematic form alone that we may hope to dis- 
cover the genuine and primitive meaning of every myth. A 
third distinguishing feature of Welcker’s book consists in the 
many things he leaves out. Ifa myth had once been started, 
poets, artists, philosophers, and old women might do with it 
whatever they pleased. If there was once a Hercules travellin 
all over the earth, killing monsters, punishing wickedness, an 
doing what no one else could do, the natural result would be that, 
In eve town and village, whatever no one else could have done 
would be ascribed to Hercules. ‘The little stories invented to 
account for ali these Herculean doings may be very interesting 
to the people of the village, but they have as little right toa place 
in Greek Mythology as the Swiss legends of the Devil’s bridges 
to a place in a work on Swiss Theology or History. ‘To be able 
to distinguish between what is essential and what is not, requires 
2 peculiar talent, and Professor Welcker possesses it. A fourth 
point which is of characteristic importance in Welcker’s manner 
of handling Greek mythology is the skill with which he takes 
every single myth to pieces. When he treats of Apollo he does 
he treat of him as one person, beginning with his birth, detailing 
18 various exploits, accounting for his numerous epithets, and 
Temoving the contradictory character of many of his good or bad 


qualities. The birth of the god is one myth, his association with 
a twin sister another, his quarrel with Warnes a third—each in- 
telligible in itself, though perplexing when gathered up into one 
large web of Apollonic theology. 

Nowhere, again, have we seen the original character of the 
worship of Zeus, as the God—or, as he is called in jater times, as 
the Father of the Gods, as the God of Gods—drawn with so sure 
and powerful a hand as in Welcker's Mytholegy. When we 
ascend with him to the most distant heights of Greek history, 
the idea of God, as the supreme Being, stands before us as a 
simple fact. Next to this adoration of one God, the Father of 
Heaven, the Father of men, we find in Greece a worship of 
nature. These powers of nature, originally worshipped as such, 
were afterwards changed into a family of gods, of which Zeus 
became the King and father. This third phase is what is 
generally called Greek mythology ; but it was preceded in time, 
or at least rendered possible in thought, by the two prior con- 
ceptions—a belief in a supreme God, and a worship of the powers 
of nature. The Greek religions, says Welcker, if they are 
analysed and reduced to their original form, are far more simple 
than we thought. It is so in all great things. And the better 
we are acquainted with the variety and complications of all 
that has grown up around them, the more we feel surprised at 
the smallness of the first seeds—the simplicity of the fundamental 
ideas. The divine character of Zeus, as distinct from his mytho- 
logical character, is most carefully elaborated by Welcker; and 
he avails himself of all the discoveries of comparative philology 
in order to show more clearly how the same idea which found 
expression in the ancient religions of the Brahmans, the Slaves, 
and the Germans had been preserved under the same = * 
clear, and sublime name by the original settlers of Hellas. e 
are not inclined to be too critical when we meet with a classical 
scholar who avails himself of the works of Sanskrit philologists. 
It does him credit if he only acknowledges that the beginnin 
of Greek language, Greek thought and tradition, lie beyond the 
horizon of the so-called classical world. It is surprising to find, 
even at the present day, men of the highest attainments in Greek 
and Latin scholarship, intentionally shutting their eyes to what 
they know to be the discovery of a new world. Unwilling tostudy 
a new subject, and unable to confess their ignorance on any sub- 
{cct, they try to dispose of the works of a Humboldt, Bopp, or 

unsen by pointing out a few mistakes — perhaps a wrong 
accent or a false quantity—which “any schoolboy would be 
ashamed of.” They might as well scoff at Wyld’s Globe because 
it has not the accuracy of an Ordnance survey. So, if we find ina 
work like Welcker’s, little slips, such as devas, sky, instead of 
god, dyavi, a Sanskrit dative, instead of divé, the dative, or 
dyavi, the locative, we just mark them on the margin, but we do 
not crow over them like schoolmasters, or rather schoolboys. We 
should sometimes like to ask a question—for instance, how Profes- 
sor Welcker could prove that the German word God, haa the same 
meaning as good? He quotes Grimm's History of the German 
Language, p. 571, in support of this assertion, but we have looked 
in vain for any passage where Grimm gives up his former opinion, 
that the two words God and good, run parallel in all the Teutonic 
dialects, but never converge towards a common origin. How- 
ever, Welcker’s example, we hope, will have its good effect among 
classical scholars. What could have been a greater triumph for 
all who take an interest in comparative philology and in a more 
comprehensive study of ancient humanity, than to find in a work 
on Greek mythology, written by one of the most famous classical 
scholars, the fundamental chapter—the chapter containing the 
key to the whole system—headed, ‘‘ The Vedas?” 


But even Welcker is not without his backslidings. In some parts 
of his work, and particularly in his chapter on Zeus, he admits 
implicitly the whole argument of comparative mythology. He 
admits that the first beginnings of Zeus, the god of , must 
be studied in the ancient songs of the Veda, and in fhe ancient 
traditions of the chief members of the Aryan family. But after- 
wards he would like to make his reserves. He has been studying 
the Greek gods all his life, and the names and natures of many 
of them had become clear and intelligible to him without the help 
of Sanskrit or the Veda. Why should they be handed over to 
the Aryan crucible? This is a natural feeling. It is the same 
in Greek etymology. If we can fully explain a Greek word from 
the resources of tlie Greek language. why should we go beyond? 
And yet it cannot be avoided. Some of the most plausible Greek 
etymologies have had to give way before the most unlikely, and 
yet irrefragable, derivations from Sanskrit. Many a Greek 
scholar may very naturally say, why, if we can derive 6edés from 
6cew, or from riénus, should we go out of our way and derive it 
from a Sanskrit root dyw? Any one acquainted with the trae 

rinciples of etymology will answer this question; and Welcker 

imself would be the t to admit, that from no other source 
but the root dyw can the Greek 6eos be derived. But the same 
argument holds good with regard to the names of the gods. Zis, 
the old nominative, of which we have the accusative Zqv (liad, 
viii. 206, formerly Znv’), and Zyy, of which we have the accusative 
Ziwa, might well have been derived by former Greek etymologists 
from (jy, to live. But Professor Welcker knows well that, after 
etymology has assumed an historical and scientific character, a 
derivation, inapplicable to the cognate forms of Zevs in Sanskrit, 
is inapplicable to the word itself in Greek. There are, no doubt, 
words and mythological names peculiar to Greece, and framed in 


Greece after the separation of the Aryan tribes. Kpoviwv, for 
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instance, is a Greek word, and a Greek idea, and Professor 
Welcker was right in explaining it from Greek sources only. 
But wherever the same mythological name exists in Greek and 
Sanskrit, no etymology can be admitted which would be applic- 
able to the Greek only, without being applicable to the Sanskrit 
word. There is no such being as Kpevos in Sanskrit. Kpdvos did 
not exist till long after Zeds in Greece. Zevs was called by the 
Greeks the son of time. This is a simple mythological expres- 
sion, and it meant originally not that time was the origin or 
the source of Zeus, but Kpoviar or Kpovidns was used in the 
sense of “connected with time,” representing time, existing 
through all time. Derivations in cov and «dns took, in later times, 
the more exclusive meaning of patronymics. Originally they had 
a more general qualifying sense, such as we find still in our own 
expressions, “son of pride,” “sons of light,” ‘son of Belial.” 
Kpoviev is the most frequent epithet of Zevs in Homer—it fre- 
quently stands by itself instead of Zevs. It was a name fully 
applicable to the Supreme God, the God of time, the Eternal 
Gad. Who does not think of the Ancient of Days? When this 
ceased to be understood, particularly as in the current word for 
time the « had become aspirated (xpévos had become xpévos), 
people asked themselves the question, why is Zevs called Kpovidns? 
And the natural and almost inevitable answer was, because he is 
the son, the offspring of a more ancient god, Kpdvos. This may 
be a very old myth in Greece; but the misunderstanding whic 
gave rise to it, could have happened in Greece only. We cannot 
expect, therefore, a god Kpdvos in the Veda. When this myth 
of Kpdvos had once been started, it would roll on irresistibly. If 
Zeis had a father called Kpovos, Kpévos must have had a wife. 
Yet it should be remembered asa significant fact, that in Homer, 
Zevs is not yet called the son of Rhea, and that the name of 
Kpovidns belongs originally to Zevs only, and not to his later 
brothers, Poseidon and Hades. Myths of this kind can be 
analysed by Greek mythologists, as all the verbs in éw, dw, and 
é@ can be explained by Greek etymologists. But most other 
names, such as Hermes, Eos, Eros, Erinnys require more power- 
ful tests; and Professor Welcker has failed to discover their 
primitive character, because he was satisfied with a merely Greek 
etymology. He derives Erinnys, or Erinys, from a verb epuvvew, 
to be angry, and gives to her the original meaning of Conscience. 
Others have derived it from the same root as épis, strife—others 
again from épeeivw, to ask. But Erinnys is too old a god for so 
modern a conception. Erinnys is the Vedic Saranyi, the dawn; 
and even in Greek she is still called nepodoiris, hovering in the 
gloom. There is no word expressive of any abstract quality, 
which had not originally a material meaning ; nor is there in the 
ancient language of mythology any abstract deity which does not 
cling with its roots to the soil of nature. Professor Welcker is 
not the man to whom we need address this remark. He knows 
the German proverb :— 
Kein Faden ist so fein 
Er kommt doch endlic op 


He also knows how the sun is frequently represented as the 
avenger of dark crimes. The same idea is expressed by the 
myth of Erinnys. Instead of our lifeless and abstract expres- 
sion, ‘‘a crime is sure to be discovered,” the old proverbial and 
peed expression was, the Dawn, the Erinnys, will bring it to 
ight. Crime itself was called, in the later mythologizing 
language, the daughter of Night, and her avenger therefore 
could only be the Dawn. Was not the same Dawn called the 
bloodhound? Could she not find the track of the cattle stolen 
from the gods? She had a thousand names in ancient language, 
because she called forth a thousand different feelings in the 
ancient human heart. <A few only of these names became current 
appellatives ; others remained as proper names, unintelligible in 
their etymological meaning and their poetical conception. The 
Greeks knew as little that Erinnys meant the Dawn, as Shak- 
speare knew the meaning of the Weird Sisters. Weird, however, 
was originally one of the three Nornes, the German Parce. 
They were called Urdr, Verdandi, and Skuld, Past, Present, and 
Future ; and the same idea is expressed more graphically by the 
thread that is spun, the thread passing through the finger, and 
the thread which is still on the distaff—or by Lachesis singing 
the past (ra yeyovéra), Klotho singing the present (ra dvra), and 
Atropos singing the future (ra péAdovra). The most natural 
expression for to-morrow was the morn; for the future, the 
dawn. Thus Sarany4, as one of the names of the dawn, became 
the name of the future, more especially of the coming avenger, 
the inevitable light. Homer speaks of the Erinnys in the plural, 
and so do the poets of the Veda. Neither of them, however, 
know as yet their names and parentage. Hesiod calls them the 
daughters of the Earth, conceived of the drops of the blood of 
Ouranos. Sophocles claims the same right as Hesiod—he calls 
them the daughters of Skotos, or Darkness. Thus a mere pro- 
verb would supply in time a whole chapter of mythology, and 
furnish an A°schylus and Plato with subjects for the deepest 
thought and the most powerful poetry. 


Into these, the earliest strata of mythological language and 
thought, no shaft can reach from the surface of Greece or Italy, 
and we cannot blame Professor Welcker for having failed in ex- 
tricating the last roots and fibres of every mythological name. 
He has done his work ; he has opened a mine, and, after bringing 
to light the treasures he was in search of, he has pointed out the 
direction in which that mine may be worked with safety. If 
new light is to be thrown on the most ancient and the most in- 


teresting period in the history of the human in 
which names were given and myths were formed—that light 
must come from the Vedas; and we trust that Professor 
Welcker’s book, by its weak as well as by its strong points, will 
impress on every classical scholar what Otfried Miller perceived 
many years ago, “that matters have come to that point, that 
classical philology must either resign altogether the historical 
understanding of the growth of language, as well as all etymo, 
logical researches into the shape of roots and the organism of 
grammatical forms, or trust itself on these points entirely to the 
guidance and counsel of comparative philology.” 


A TIMELY RETREAT.* 


. A SUDDEN thought strikes me,” said Maud Leslie, to her 
sister. ‘ Let us start at once for India.” Nora and Maud 
were two lovely creatures, all gushing, and quizzing, and flirting; 
and having been to Paris at the Exhibition time, they thought 
pg had managed so well there, that they would go on to Meerut, 
‘*Mamma saw no objection,” so they each bought fifty-three 
dresses, and started. They had no guard but heaven and their 
innocence and a neat pair of little revolvers; but these were 
enough, for they entertained the most beautifully pious thoughts 
by moonlight, in the intervals of flirtation, and ‘as they did not 
drink or smoke, they had, when shooting, a much steadier hand 
and more correct eye than gentlemen.” The voyage was such 
fun. They were dressed in a loose scarlet flannel jacket, ‘made 
expressly for boating in,” which Nora considered the perfection of 
feminine nautical costume, but which provoked a gentleman to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Let me away, before I get burnt up.” So strong was their 
sense of propriety, that they actually would not go to a ball at 
Malta for want of a chaperone—a trait of modesty which went to 
the heart of the Captain, and induced him to take them a rowing 
excursion in the harbour as a consolation for the loss of the gaiety 
which was going on. The lovely Maud was so quiet that the Captain 
asked two or three times what she was thinking of. She 
answered next day by presenting him with a copy of fifty appro- 
priate verses. They reached Egypt, were lifted up the Pyramids, 
and were disgusted at the Sphinx. The travelling in the vans 
was positively delicious, and the moment the sisters appeared 
anywhere, “ they were overwhelmed with offers of assistance.” 
And then they plagued their admirers so pleasantly —they carried 
locked journals, and would not allow “ mortal eye to gaze on 
the contents.” They stole om ey hung up by the purser on the 
ship's side, who had taken the fruit in while the ship touched at 
Ceylon. And s0, after six weeks of flirting and poetising, and 
istol practice, they got to Caleutta—to all which, as mamma 

d no objection, why should any one else have P 

After a short stay in Calcutta, the sisters set off in a dak gharrie, 
under the appropriate protection of two young cadets. Their 
first discovery was, that they had no towels, and one of the cadets 
was equally destitute ; but the other had some, so they all four 
washed with the second cadet’s towels, and seemed to get intimate 
directly. For the payment of current expenses they adopted an 
excellent plan. Each person laid down ten shillings, and one of the 
cadets paid for everything till the two pounds were gone, and 
then he applied for more. Of course the Miss Leslies had some- 
thing to bear on so long and hot a journey, but they were fortu- 
nately provided with a large store of muslin jackets, which they 
found “an immense comfort.” At Allahabad, one of their pro- 
tectors left them, and his departure was followed by several little 
disasters—each of the sisters had a fever, and their carriage broke 
down, and they had to sit “for two mortal hours by the road- 
side.” Their misadventures brought them offers of assistance 
from a travelling captain, who politely informed the cadet that 
he was ‘‘to look to himself, as the Miss Leslies were never meant 
to mo an ensign”—a sentiment which the cadet very good- 
naturedly repeated immediately to the sisters. 

At last they met with their brother, a gentleman in the Civil 
Service, stationed at Meerut. They were welcomed, on their 
arrival at that place, with a round of gaieties, and they made 
their début at a Senee party given by the Commissioner. Every 
pleasure has its drawbacks, and Nora was not so happy in her 
mind as she ought to have been. ‘ She felt her complexion was 
not satisfactory,” so she at first took to her bed, and vowed she 
would not go. Of course she went. After the dinner, there 
was a dance, and on first entering the drawing-room, Maud and 
Nora had a few moments of dreadful suspense. ‘“ Would our 
captivating toilettes,” said Maud to herself, ‘be unavailing in 
procuring us partners, and of what kind?” However, the sus- 

ense was soon over, and they had the heartfelt ‘ pleasure of 

nowing that two or three eyeglasses were steadily fixed on their 
white shoes, which were decorated with cherry-coloured bows.” 
And this was the beginning of a controversy that raged vio- 
lently, as long as they were in the station. “ Some gentlemen 
admired these bows extravagantly, but others stood aloof.” 
Thenceforward the sisters led a life of incessant gaiety—balls, 
dinners, and balls again, until the season was over, and th 
went on an excursion to the mountains. But even on the hil 
they had a fancy ball, and it was settled that the Miss Leslies 
should represent two Granvillaise girls, “‘ notwithstanding many 

uestions as to the propriety of displaying their ankles.” When 
the cold season came on, they returned to Meerut, and 


_* The Timely Retreat ; or, a Year in Bengal before the Mutinies. By Two - 


Sisters. London: Bentley. 1858. 
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some more balls and dinner parties, and riding excursions. The 
time allotted for their stay was then over, pe they returned to 
England, but under the prosaic and unnecessary surveillance of 
a married woman, which quite spoilt their homeward journey. 

Such is the outline of a book called the Timely Retreat ; or, 
a Year in Bengal, of which Maud is the writer and chief heroine. 
We do not remember to have ever seen a book at all like it, nor 
to have heard of any other young ladies who set off to India to 
have a year’s flirting, with the same unconcern as two sports- 
men go out to have a day’s shooting. We do not wish to invade 
the privacy of family life, but we certainly should like to know 
what are the sort of things to which the mamma of the Leslie 
circle does see an objection. The book is in its way amusing, 
because of its extraordinary frankness. It also contains some 
lively sketches of Anglo-Indian life. Miss Maud only saw this 
life on its worst and most frivolous side. All the higher Civil 
servants were, she tells us, so occupied, that they would have 
nothing to do with the scandal-mongering, and gossip, and gaiety 
that was going on. The picture of the existence of the ladies and 
officers, whose time was not engrossed by business, is not a very 
attractive one. A purposeless squandering of money, and a water- 
ing-place passion for vulgar love stories, seem the chief features. 
But such a picture borrows many of its tints from the mind 
of the spectator; and perhaps a writer who had gone out to 
Meerut in the ordinary way, who respected the proprieties of social 
life, and had some faint notion of what is meant by ladylike re- 
serve, might have detected a few good points in the society of 
the English in India. 

Miss Maud is a lively lady, and has probably been accustomed 
to have something of her own way, to domineer over her partners, 
and find her smart sayings hailed with delight. But it is a stron 
measure to quiz acquaintances and friends on paper, and ublish 
the satire to the world. The English of Meerut have had many 
more serious things to think of since the Miss Leslies were 
there, and the society then collected at the station must now be 
in a great measure dispersed. But if the members of that ——a 
had continued to dwell together, we should think the first wis 
of their hearts would have been that they might for all time to 
come be delivered from the invasion of such visitors as Maud. 
She sketches from the life, and her sketches are obviously so far 
accurate that they describe the ridiculous points of individuals, 
Of course the names are altered, but that is no protection. No 
one who two years ago was at Meerut can have any difficulty in 
recognising the portrait of Mr. Wren—whose prominent forehead 
and merry, good-humoured face invariably reminded Maud of 
“codlin apples”—or that of “a sandy-haired, thin, wizen-face 
youth, called the Obnoxious Boy.” Such things pass off in 
conversation, but it is great folly and impertinence to print 
them. Altogether, we think it would have been much better if, 
in the first instance, mamma had seen some objection, and we 
should be very sorry that the doings or the sayings of the writer 
should be taken as at all fair + games of the ordinary conduct 
and language of an English lady 


LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 


MONG the curiosities of historical literature there is perhaps 
no one more remarkable than the interest which still adheres 
to the name of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Nearly a century 
ago, Robertson (the first edition of whose History of Seotland was 
published in 1759) complained that, between the prejudices 
of those who accounted her a martyr and of those who denounced 
her as a criminal, “ we search in vain for Mary’s real character.” 
His complaint might with equal justice be repeated in 1857, since 
whenever the Queen of Scots is made the subject of narration, 
the passions that obscured contemporary accounts of her prove 
to be nearly as rife and rancorous as ever. ‘ The Queen, the 
beauty, still sets the world” of writers “in arms ;” and it is not 
yet settled, nor seems likely to be, whether she was a “foul 
essa” or a persecuted now J suffering ‘‘ Una.” 

But although we cannot undertake, tantas componere lites, 
we are free to protest against such reckless partisanship as 
Mr. Mac Leod is guilty of in the volume before us. The ‘for 
biographicus is a well-known genus of disease; but in Mr. 
M d’s case it amounts to a chronic access of malignant 
fever. He will neither hear nor give reasons—he rides rough- 
shod over evidence—he rushes with the fury of a Malay against 
his opponents. Never was any queen so white as Mary, never 
any 8o black as Elizabeth. He pe A var to the Gehenna of traitors 
and tyrants those who imprisoned, uncrowned, and brought to the 
block the object of his adoration. Elizabeth, in his eyes, is a 
Catherine of Russia—the Regent Murray a Judas—Cecil an 
Achitophel, who merited Achitophel’s end—and John Knox and 
George Buchanan rank with “ Borgia and Catiline,” with Dan- 
oe dand Titus Oates. For “slander against Queen Eliza- 

* no kennel is too vile to rake in—for the innocence of 

ary, no surmise is too bold, no palliation too extravagant. 
short, Mr. Mac Leod is such a biographer of the Queen of Scots 
as the author of Leicester's Commonwealth would have taken to 
his heart, and as Pope Pius V., had he been prophetic as well as 
es would have canonized beforehand r his zeal and 


We do not clearly see what Hecuba is to Mr. Mac Leod, 
M 
Mary Queen of Scots. In Two Books. By Donald Mac Leod, 


“that he should thus weep,” or rather rail, “for her.” He 
writes in a land professing to have no sympathy with the divi- 
nity which hedges kings, admitting no ount claims to 
reverence in either aristocracy or Sends semmueel from the 
actions and persons he the space of three centuries, 
and consequently, one would think, far above any conceivable 
temptation to indulge in the sound and fury of such a tirade as 
he is pleased to entitle a Life of the Queen of Scots. Ladies in 
general are not the most impartial of biographers; but the love 
of Mr. Mac Leod, as well as his hatred, is ‘ passing the love” 
and hatred “ of women.” 

We should have scarcely thought this worthless book—which, 
indeed, cerries its own confutation with it in nearly every page= 
deserving particular notice, were it not for the that Mary 
and Elizabeth respectively are the representatives of prin- 
ciples, and that these principles have more than a name to live 
in the present day. For, on the one hand, there is a school of 
sickly sentimentalism that cries up the Stuarts as victims to popu- 
lar, and even Jacobinical, clamour—represents Mary of Modena, 
as Miss Strickland does, as a perfectly wise and virtuous woman, 
if people at the time could but have thought her so—and Charles 
the First as worthy of the service set apart for him in the Prayer 
Book, and as such a king, in fact, as Fénélon has drawn in Tele- 
machus for the instruction of the Duke of Burgundy. On the 
other hand, there is a scarcely less mischievous sect which glosses 
over all the excesses of the Reformation in this country—all 
the pride and tyranny of the Puritans, against which even 
Milton protested—and includes in one sweeping vote of censure 
or oblivion all the services rendered by the Roman Church in its 
better days to the cause of freedom, charity, and civilization. 
“We are fallen,” both as regards speech and writing, ‘‘ upon 
evil tongues and evil days’—fallen, on one side, into puny aflec- 
tation, on the other, into arrogant complacency ; and between 
the two, the robe of Christian charity is rent from heel to 
shoulder, and the divisions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries bid fair to repeat themselves in the nineteenth. 

Before we notice one or two salient points in the hi of 
Mary—the points whence, in our opinion, her errors and infe- 
licities, ceu fonte perenni, —we must protest against 
Mr. Mac Leod’s parade of the authorities from which his narrative 
is derived. Among “the principal works consulted,” he names 
the following :—“ Strickland, Agnes, Lives of the Queens of Scot- 
land” —* Abbot, Jacob, History of Mary Queen of Scots, New 
York”—* Aytoun, W. E., Bothwell, a Poem.” Such echoes he 
passes on the unwary reader as voices entitled to an inde- 
pendent hearing. But there is one authority which is not 
cited in this list, and without which we incline to think “the 
world had wanted this idle song” of Mr. Mac Leod’s; and 
that is, Histoire de Marie Stuart, par M. Mignet—a work nearly 
as unfair as his own, but much more agreeable to read. Sequitur 
Mignet non passibus equis. 

Mr. Hallam has remarked that, in the Free Towns of the 
Netherlands, even liberty wore so repulsive an aspect that we are 
often tempted to regard their turbulence as a greater evil than 
the oppressions of their Burgundian sovereigns. A similar obser- 
vation will apply to Scotland at the time when Mary landed at 
the Port of Teith, Although invited to her kingdom by all 
estates of her subjects, it was scarcely possible that, after the 
first curiosity about their new Sovereign was satisfied, she should 
be cordially welcomed there. Scotland had narrowly esca 
becoming an appanage of the French crown, first, by the deteat 
of Mary of Lorraine, and next, by the premature decease of 
Francis II., the younger Mary's husband. John Knox, in his 
coarse way, uttered the feelings of his countrymen when he 
exclaimed, on the death of the Queen Regent, “God, for his 
mercy sake, rid us of the rest of the Guisean blood, amen !” 
It was accordingly most unfortunate for Mary, at such a juncture, 
that her childhood and earl ot had been passed at a court. 
which her subjects hee f as little less the Synagogue of 
Satan than Rome itself, while, on the other hand, she was 
trained to consider her subjects as heretics, apostates, and traitors 
to Christendom, whom it was her bounden duty to compel to 
return into the pale of the Church. Again, she was most 
infelicitous in having for her inheritance such a kingdom as 
Scotland was in the sixteenth century. In Scotland, feudalism 
had never laid aside its savage attributes. The Church had 

roduced few, if any, great statesmen or scholars, such as 

olsey or Ximenes, and had contributed little or nothing either 

to the civilization of the world or of its own flock. More 
one of the Stuart kings were accomplished gentlemen ; but they 
stood nearly alone amid a herd of ignorant and ferocious nobles, 
whom poverty and pride alike sundered from the chivalry of the . 
rest of Europe. Their restless and acrimonious passions in the 
sixteenth century were farther inflamed by theological zeal, and 
a realm always _ up into factious clans was then reft into 
two yet more virulent schisms—Romanism and Calvinism. All 
the firmness and sagacity of Elizabeth might have been baffled 
by such discords—the feebler and more feminine chardcter of 
Seay was overwhelmed by them. 


All, however, went on tolerably well, despite much penny to 
the Queen on the part of Knox and his abettors, so long as Mary 


remained unmarried, and so long as she allowed herself to be 

ided by the counsels of her half-brother, James Stuart, Earl of 
avn . Mr. Mac Leod sees in the future Regent wy te 
a or an Iago. He believes him from the first to 
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been the som ter or the tool of Elizabeth in all her wayward 
and harsh dealings with her sister-Queen, and even to have 
— her destruction before she set foot in her kingdom. We 

ave no inclination to write an apology for either Elizabeth or 
Murray, but we ask Mr. Mac Leod for the grounds of his 
assertion. Who makes the biographer a judge? It is his busi- 
ness to tell his story as he finds it written down, and to speak no 
more than is set Sen for him. Mary was as unlucky in her 
marriages as Austria is proverbially said to be fortunate. For, 
brilliant as her first match seemed, it had no propitious aspect for 
her native kingdom—hardly indeed, with all its splendour, for 
herself. On the one hand, it embroiled her for life with her 
crafty mother-in-law, Catherine de Medici, and thus eventually, 
and when most she needed it, cost her the support of France ; 
and, on the other, it inspired her subjects with not unwarrantable 
alarm towards one so dependent upon the hated Guises. Her 
second marriage, however, was infinitely worse. She leagued 
herself to a profligate untoward lad, whose only recommendation 
was his personal beauty, and whose only excuse for arrogance, 
treachery, and gross vices was his youth and inexperience. 
Darnley does not receive any extraordinarily hard measure from 
Mr. Mac Leod—it is indeed scarcely possible to undervalue him: 
yet both historians and biographers have too generally forgotten 
what a mere boy this poor ‘‘ mockery king” was. 

Weare not among those who think that the murder of Darnle 
has ever been brought home to Mary. We say this, not so muc 
because we hold her incapable of such a crime—for she was a pupil 
of the Guises, who poisoned and stabbed as they listed, and she 
was also an outraged wife—as because, at that particular juncture, 
it was her interest that Darnley should live, whereas it was just 
then very convenient for some of Mary’s enemies that he should 
die. The Scottish statesmen of that day were not more particular 
about a life or two than the Cardinal of Lorraine himself, and the 
King Consort knew some perilous secrets, which a little cajoling on 
his wife’s part might worm from him. But Mary’s conduct after 
the tragedy at Kirk of Field, gave her all the semblance of an 
accessory after the fact, and as such it is scarcely possible to exo- 
nerate her from the guilt of the real perpetrators. 

Mr. Mac Leod, not content with portraying Mary as one of the 
most beautiful, ful, and accomplished women of the age— 
and so she was, by universal consent, from old Brantéme down. 
wards—will have it that she was also one of the most guileless and 
gentle. If guileless, much time and expense were thrown away 
upon her education at the French court; and during her long im- 
pane in England, she must, if indeed without guile herself, 

ve possessed a most subtle man or woman of business, for her 
plottings against Elizabeth showedas littleof the dove and as much 
of the serpent as we can well.imagine, and her letters would not 
have discredited Cecil or Richelieu himself. Of her gentleness we 
also crave leave to doubt, not denying her powers of fascination 
over all who came within reach of her, nor that, in gracefulness, 
she surpassed all the ladies of her court. Our scepticism on this 
head rests on several passages in Mary's life. The following 
may serve for a sample that, in some of her moods, it was not less 
dangerous to cross her than it would have been to thwart her 
fiery ancestor, the Red Tod himself. Her army, and that of the 
Kirk, encountered each other at Carbery Hill. With the hateful 
Bothwell at her right hand, and doubtless controlling all freedom 
of action on her part, it was scarcely possible that any Scotsman 
would consent to shed his blood for her; and so accordingly it 
proved, after a brief parley between the hosts. Her followers 
melted away like snow in the first warm days of spring. Both- 
well and about sixty of his followers rode off ventre a terre, for 
thousand. of avengers of blood were behind them, and Mary was 
left alone in a circle of age steel-clad men, around which 
mes an infuriate multitude, clamouring for judgment on the 
adulteress. Yet, even in that moment, Mary’s heart quailed 
not. A lioness at bay, she won for an instant—perhaps she 
deserved—the respect of her hunters. “Give me your hand, 
sir,” she said to Lord ne a brutal ruffian, who a few weeks 
afterwards griped her arm till the blood sprang under his steel 
glove. “ By this hand,” she exclaimed, as her tiny fingers 
clasped his gauntlet, “I will have your head for this.” We 
can admire as much as Mr. Mac Leod Mary's courage, but 
“gentle” seems rather an inapposite epithet for such a heroine. 

_ Mr. Mac Leod’s assumptions, surmises, and perversions of fact 
in Mary’s favour, and to Elizabeth's prejudice, become so 
numerous and exorbitant as his narrative proceeds, that we are 
constrained to leave him in possession of the ground from sheer 
weariness of contradiction. Only on two other points we must 
— F aw issue with him. He has recounted at some length 
the difficulties which Mary encountered in Scotland, but Ses 
assed over in silence those which beset Elizabeth in England. 

e ignores, or is unaware of the fact that, barely half a century 
earlier than the accession of these rival Queens, England was 
bleeding at every pore from the effects of a disputed title to 
the crown, and that, numerically at least, a moiety of Elizabeth’s 
subjects, regarded her as a bastard, and Mary as the rightful 
occupant of the throne. He forgets that the Treaty of Kdin- 
burgh did not bar Mary Stuart from accession to the English 
crown (and that Elizabeth thought well of her claim is shown by 
the nomination of James), and therefore did no wrong to the 
Scottish Queen, while it was absolutely essential to Elizabeth's 
security, durante vitd. He forgets that although Mary's reli- 
gion was well nigh powerless in the northern kingdom, in the 


southern it would have lighted a hardly extiuguished flame, and 


perhaps caused such a reaction as her namesake’s fanaticism had 
so recently produced. He is apparently ignorant that, though 
the elder Mary was only feebl ve by Spain, ‘the 
younger would have been backed in her restoration of the 
ancient faith by both the great Catholic kingdoms of Euro 
—by Spain, that a second opportunity might not be let slip 
for extinguishing heresy, and by France, Spoth by reason of 
her kinship, and by reasons of State. France and Spain might 
perhaps have quarrelled over their prey, but before their divi 
sion, the Guises and Alva would, with the aid of the English 
Catholics, have trodden out every spark of religious and political 
freedom in this island. Again, Mr. Mac is quite con. 
fident that the letters which her accusers so reluctantly pro- 
duced against Mary were forgeries of Murray, com by 
the venal and vindictive pen of George Buchanan. “ When 
they do agree on the stage,” says Mr. Puff, “their unanimi 
is wonderful.” But the unanimity on this point, of the Sco 
Commissioners producing these fatal documents, the English 
Commissioners examining them, and the Queen pore | ad. 
mitting their genuineness, is something much more extraordi 
than any scenic prodigy of the kind. Mr. Mace Leod, indeed, 
exclaims, with Dogberry, “fore gad, they’re both of a tale.” 
And so, indeed, were all at the time concerned in the investiga- 
tion—even Mary's own advocates; for they did not allege the 
of these letters—that allegation was an_after- 
thought, a dying effort in her behalf, years later. When it 
was most important to prove them forgeries, they were tacitly 
admitted to be authentic; and, being authentic, they justified the 
Scottish nation in their refusal to “have this woman to reign 
over them,” and Elizabeth in holding in ward a sovereign who 
had = one crown into contempt, and might bring another 
into peril. ; 


PARIS SALONS.* 


it is an arduous task that Madame Ancelot has imposed on 
herself in publishing her recollections of the Salons of Paris. 
It may be, perhaps, owing to the exalted idea we had been taught 
to form of the brilliancy of these réunions, or to the extreme dif- 
ficulty of reproducing that brilliancy, that we must attribute the 
disappointment we felt in reading her volume. Although it is very 
amusing, we expected something fuller and more ayo from 
an accomplished writer whose reminiscences must be alike rich 
and varied. Perhaps, from the very nature of the subject, its ten- 
dency is rather to excite than satisfy the imagination. In one 
of his memoirs M. Victor Cousin asks, ‘* Qu’est-ce, je vous prie, 
qu'une plaisanterie 4 deux siécles de distance?” And what, we 
may ask, is a bon mot divested of the charm with which it was 
uttered? The salons of Paris, like the bureaux d'esprit, have 
passed away, not so much because the elements which composed 
them are wanting as the conditions under which they combined. 
Where there is no liberty, there is no life. The freedom essential 
to intellectual energy and expression, which constituted the charm 
of the old salons, is notoriously wanting in the France of our 
day. At the time of the Restoration, Madame Ancelot was 
introduced to that remarkable society of which she was destined 
to become an ornament. It was a reactionary period, which has 
so often been productive of greatness in the literary as well as in 
the political world. France rested, as it were, dazzled and weary 
with a glory that had cost too much, and the descendant of 
Louis XIV. was welcomed as the representative of constitutional 
monarchy and repose. The Revolution had + ¥ away those 
class barriers which separated kindred minds; and if exclusiveness 
existed, it was the exclusiveness of intellect, not of caste. The 
true king who ruled in Parisian society was l’esprit. No one 
who has lived in tranquil times can be sensible of the change in 
manners, customs, and even fashions, which a great political 
change involves. New men and new ideas give an altered tone 
to society. 

Madame Ancelot would have us thoroughly understand the 
distinction between the salons of her youth and the fétes at which 
a crowd of people who, chiefly unknown to each other, assemble 
for the purpose of dancing, listening to music, staring, and being 
stared at. A salon, in her acceptation of the term, is a “ réunion 
intime,” lasting many years, and where “‘l’on se connait et se 
cherche, ov !’on a quelque raison d’étre heureux de se rencontrer.” 
Although numbers of the same people met at different houses, 
there was no monotony, as the host or hostess, who formed the 
connecting link between the guests, gave each salon a different 
aspect or a new character. There were amateur theatricals at 
the Duchesse d’ Abrante’s—at Charles Nodier’s, fétes and balls as 
fantastic as his Contes—at the Marquis de Custine’s, réunions of 
all classes, harmonized by the voice of Duprez and the improvi- 
sations of Chopin. There were Chateaubriand, Lamennais, De 
Bonald, De Maistre, in the glory of a full meridian, whilst 
Lamartine, Soumet, De Vigny, Hugo, Ancelot, and Casimir 
Delavigne were rising men. Art was represented by Gérard, 
Guerin, Gros, and Girodet—science by lace, Cuvier, and 
others. ‘The first salon mentioned is that of Madame Lebrun, 
whose beauty and sense attracted and kept around her the most 
distinguished men of the day, This lady was a successful portrait- 
painter before the first Revolution. She was féted at the Court 
of Marie Antoinette, and much sought after in society. In 


* Les Salons de Paris, Foyers Eteints. Par Madame Ancelot. Paris 
1857. 
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a humble apartment where she had not sufficient seats for her 

ests, she received a crowd of great ladies, and men such as 

e Prince de Ligne, Diderot, D’Alembert, Marmontel, La Harpe, 
and Rivarol. In 1789, she took refuge in Italy, and was obliged 

y 

to remake her fortune in Russia, Germany, and England. 
Everywhere successful and well received, she returned to France 
at the Restoration, and, after thirty years’ wandering, esta- 
blished herself in Paris. It was in her honoured and kindly old 

e that Madame Ancelot first knew her. Madame Lebrun 
door open her beautiful rooms, and gathered around her those old 
friends who had survived her long exile. In vain, however, she at- 
tempted to revive the amusements of her youth, for the memory of 
the past was more powerful than the enjoyments of the present. 
“ We could not,” says Madame Ancelot, “ identify ourselves with 
a past which was almost unknown to us.” ‘Our political, 
literary, and artistic sympathies made us like all these people 
without completely comprehending them; they had lived in 
other ideas, other habits, and society ceased to have any —— 
In 1830, “la plupart de ces vieillards suivirent une seconde fois 
la monarchie | l’exil,” and the salon of Madame Lebrun again 


- survived the storm. Madame Ancelot frequented the salons of 


Gérard, M. de Lancy, the Marquis de Custine, Duchesse 
d’Abrantes, Charles Nodier, and others. That of Gérard may be 
considered the most intellectual. He is best known to us as the 

inter of “ Bélisaire,” and had a great reputation in his day, it 

ing said by his friends—* S’il était le peintre des rois, il était 
le roi des peintres.”” His conversation was as remarkable as his 
works :—‘‘ Gérard avait encore une grande réputation d’homme 
spirituel, et il possédait en effet l’esprit le plus fin, le plus 
judicieux, le plus flexible, joint au bon godt le plus délicat.” His 


iendship was valued by Madame de Staél, Talleyrand, and 
Pozzo di Humboldt, Cuvier, M. Mérimée, Beyle, Eugene 
Delacroix, Alfred de Vigny, Madame Gay, and her daughter, 


Madame Emile de Girardin, were amongst the distinguished and 
“ exceptional” persons whom Gérard received. His salon existed 
more than thirty years. “On faisait le tour du monde, ou 
restait dix ans absent, puis au retour c’était le méme salon, ou se 
retrouvaient de méme les sommités de l’intelligence, et de méme 
encore vous étiez accueilli comme si l’on vous eiit vu la veille et 
que lamitié n’eit pas eu de lacune.” 

{t was at the house of the Duchesse d’Abrantes that Madame 
Ancelot constantly met Balzac, who expressed to her his idolat 
for Napoleon, and the privilege he felt it to be to know the wife 
of Junot, who had seen the childhood of the Emperor. “ Elle est 
pour moi comme un bienheureux qui viendrait s’asseoir 4 mes 
cdtes, aprés avoir vécu au ciel tout prés de Dieu.” It was Balzac 
who erected in his house “a little altar, surmounted by a statue 
of Napoleon, with this inscription—‘* That which he commenced 
with the sword, will I finish with the pen.’” ‘ Like the greater 
number of the writers of our epoch, Balzac was completely igno- 
rant of the art of talking. His conversation was little more than 
an amusing monologue, animated and occasionally noisy, but 
only full of himself or that which belonged to him. Good and 
evil were so exaggerated, that they lost all appearance of truth. 
In his last years, his ever-growing need of money, and his hopes 
of gaining it, increased in the same proportion; and his future 
millions and his present debts were the subject of every dis- 
course. 

The account of the salon of Madame Recamier is interesting to 
us, as it was to its frequenters, from the presence of M. de Chateau- 
briand. Madame Ancelot’s sketch of the antiquated and artificial 
beauty seems a little spiteful, but drawn from life. ‘I repeat,” 
she says, “that I have only seen Chateaubriand and Madame 

amier in the decline of life, and I have been witness to the 
continual efforts that they made to prolong the triumphs of their 
best years, and to lose nothing of the brilliant success which 
genius and beauty attracted—a necessary but painful struggle 
against the disdain, or at least neglect, of a cruel world, which, 
in our days, finds the greatest pleasure in overthrowing its idols.” 
From four to six o'clock, Madame Recamier threw open her 
retreat of l'Abbaye-au-Bois. Those who arrived were ushered 
into a darkened room, where every one “talked in an under- 
tone, as if there had been an invalid in the room.” “Le Grand 
Lama,” as he was wittily called by Beyle, was “ invariably seated 
on the left side of the fire-place, whilst the mistress of the house 
occupied the right.” Madame Recamier murmured her skilful 
and graceful flattery to each celebrity in turn. Occasionally, 
Chateaubriand spoke enthusiastically on subjects which interested 
him, with a voice and manner that was irresistible in its charm; 
but he oftener preserved a fastidious silence. He showed his 
indifference to the conversation around him by stroking a pet cat 
that slept on a low chair =| his side. This animal, like every- 
fing else in the house, had its especial reason for being there. 
If the conversation was prolonged beyond his liking, Chateau- 
briand left off stroking the cat, and commenced playing with the 
tassel of a bell-rope, which explained “ the increase of ennui and 
the commencement of impatience.” Madame Recamier under- 
stood that his patience was exhausted, and found means of 
letting the bore know that there was a limit to his eloquence. 
Madame Ancelot was often an observer of this little bye- lay. 
Chateaubriand’s self-adoration was lamentable, though Madame 
Ancelot thinks that he showed it “with the grace of a man of 
the world, and the Fen of a man of intellect who arrests pride 
on the confines of ridicule.” His own apology was—‘ Si on 


tm’aceuse de me glorifier, je répondrai qu'il faut & présent agi 
avec la société comme on le fait dans un cotaminet, o2 Ton est 


obligé, pour ne pas étre étouffé, de repousser avec sa fumée la 
fumée d’autrui.” As we have shown, Madame Ancelot can 
marshal a brilliant array of eminent names, and she gives us 
traits, anecdotes, and sayings worth remembering. We confess 
we should have been better satisfied if she had been more minute 
in her descriptions of her famous contemporaries. Even the 
foibles of the ‘ustrious dead seem worthy to be remembered, and 
it is not childish curiosity alone that attaches importance to the 
persons of great men. Thanks to portraiture, we know the heroic 
pose, but the familiar exterior of genius is often lost. _ ' 

The effect produced by Madame Ancelot’s recollections will, 
to some minds, be sad. With some honourable exceptions, we 
cannot think with pleasure of the persons who composed the 
brilliant society of the salons de Paris—it is truly showing the 
‘“‘revers de la médaille.” The figure of a rocket which ascends 
with splendour and applause, and sinks in darkness and neglect, 
though not a new, is a true embiem of too many lives. We see 
Gérard’s worthy old age shadowed by neglect, the wife of the 
once Governor of Paris living in debt and dying in a garret, 
Charles Nodier deserted by his brilliant circle, Madame Recamier 
surviving her celebrity, and Chateaubriand outliving, not his 
fame, but its first lustre. ’ 

Madame Ancelot’s life has been spent, not only in the salons of 
Paris, but by the side of foyers now éteints, and she, a labourer 
in the literary world, can well appreciate the works and charac- 
ters of those in whose intimacy ike has lived. We look forward 
with pleasure to the continuance she has promised of recollec- 
tions alike interesting to the writer and the public. 


THE DEGENERATIONS OF OUR RACE.* 


H's the human race degenerated? Confining ourselves to 
the historic period, as that in which alone the question can 
be fairly placed, we think a mass of evidence contradicts the 
idea—once very current, and still energetically maintained by 
some writers—that the race has degenerated. There are three 
aspects in which such degeneracy may be considered—First, the 
physical condition of the race, as manifested in stature, stre: 
and longevity; secondly, its moral condition, as manifested in 
the increased cultivation of the sympathetic and altruistic ten- 
dencies, combating native egoism ; thirdly, its intellectual con- 
dition, as manifested in the greater development of cerebral 
activity in all directions. With regard to the first, the evidence, 
while preponderating in favour of a decided advance, is not con- 
clusive, because not sufficiently precise. That we have not 
degenerated in stature is rendered probable by the comparative 
smallness of ancient armour. At the Eglintoun tournament, it 
was found very difficult, often impossible, to clothe our modern 
knights in the armour of their ancestors. That we have not 
degenerated in muscular strength is not proveable; but that the 
average length of life is much ter than it was at any former 
period of which we have evidence, no one doubts. Physically, 
then, we cannot be said to have degenerated. Morally, our p: 
is incontestable—the race is less brutal, less egoistic, less reckless. 
Look at it from what point you will, our moral life is nobler than 
that of our ancestors. But when we approach the third point— 
namely, that of intellectual pro ur steps are less assured. 
It seems absurd to maintain that the Parisians or Londoners of 
1857 are, in respect of intellectual activity, superior to the 
Athenians of the age of Pericles. It would reposterous to 
assert that greater intellectual power is exhibited by our philoso- 
phers, poets, orators, and historians, than has been manifested in 
various epochs of the world by the great men of other countries. 
Our knowledge may be, and is, both wider and more accurate ; 
but the intellectual power which manipulates this material can 
scarcely be considered greater. For vastness and reach of intel- 
lectual power, what modern will be placed above Aristotle? If 
Shakspeare is an advance on Sophocles, who is equal to 
Shakspeare ? 

Nevertheless, although ancestral splendour may dazzle our eyes 
when we fix them on individuals, and may force us to admit the 
existence of — strong men before Agamemnon—just as we 
may find examples of greater physical strength ne of higher 
moral endowments in certain selected specimens—we think it 
true that the intellectual activity of the race has increased. Our 
intellectual captains may be less illustrious, but our armies are 
greater, and are better officered. If our teachers are less emi- 
nent in stature, their audiences are thousandfold more numerous. 
Aristotle and Plato may have been more or less appreciated by a 
few hundred cultivated Athenians, but they wails never have 
conceived it — that the Banausoi should listen to them. 
Yet our mechanics would have given them a hearty reception. 
Many a hardhanded artizan is ennobling his leisure over Piato, 
Spinoza, Descartes, or Bacon. There is more cerebral activity 
in England at the present moment than at any period of our 
history, and we are surely not without warrant if we assert that 
the first hundred men we may meet in the Strand would repre- 
sent a far greater amount of intelligence than a hundred Athenian 
citizens; so that the intellectual advance of the race may be 
admitted as extremely probable. 

Believing that our race has not degenerated, we open M. 
Morel’s treatise with some curiosity to see what arguments he 
had to bring forward. In spite of his title, it very soon becomes 


* Traité des Dégénérescences Physiques, Intellectuelles, et Morales, de 
VEspice Humaine, Par B.A. Morel. Paris. 1857. 
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apparent that he is not about to treat this question at all; and 
midway in the volume he puts it only to evade it. Instead of 
— the question of Degeneracy, he treats only of Degene- 
rations—that is to say, of particular cases, which, when vigorous] 
looked at, turn out to be nothing more than maladies. Indeed, 
his very definition of a dégénerescence is what we should call a 
chronic disease. The consequences of such chronic diseases in imn- 
pairing the organism of the individual, and, by hereditary trans- 
mission, that of the offspring, form indeed a fine subject for inves- 
tigation; and this itis which M. Morel has undertaken to sketch in 
the work before us. By a Jaw of our organism, however, all such 
evil consequences have their term. While it is true that habitual 
drunkenness, for example, produces degeneracy in the indivi- 
dual—affecting his physical, moral, and intellectual condition— 
and while, as a consequence of this degeneracy, all his children will 
be more or loos elibeind in the same way, so that if they 
become drunkards their offspring will probably be idiots 
or deformities, and thus the evil becomes propagated, and the race 
seems in peril—it is also true that the very evil tends to its own 
extinction, by rendering the individuals thus affected utterly 
sterile when they reach a certain stage. Just as in our bodies there 
is a constant tendency to a state of healthy activity—a tendency 
which restores the equilibrium incessantly disturbed by our im- 
prudences, and which some physicians regard as suflicient to 
restore health without the aid of medicines—so also there is a 
tendency in the race towards moral healthy activity, and an equi- 
librium is established. If, in our own case, it be not restored, 
death ensues; and in the race, also, extinction of the peccant 
organism supervenes. Beyond a certain limit our organism 
will not continue disturbed —life, impatient of these frets 
and hindrances, gets rid of them at once. In like manner, our 
race refuses to tolerate more than a certain amount of deterio- 
ration—it eliminates the evil by refusing to reproduce the dete- 
riorated organism. 

Thus it appears that, however interesting the inquiries instituted 
by M. Morel as regards individual maladies, very little impor- 
tance can be attached to them with reference to the question of 
degeneracy. What he has done might, indeed, have been done 
much better, but is nevertheless useful as a collection of data 
which may at least serve as suggestions and starting-points for 
more extended researches. In the Prolegomena he treats of the 
modifications undergone by animals and men when placed in 
novel and peculiar conditions, and on the hereditary transmis- 
sion of such modifications both as aptitudes and as diseases. 
There is nothing worthy of special attention in his remarks on 
this subject, except that they point to an important considera- 
tion, too generally overlooked, and in some cases flatly denied 
—namely, to the influence of hereditary transmission of dis- 
eases, no less than of vices, aptitudes, &c. That madness, 
consumption, cretinism, and drunkenness are hereditary, is 
proved by such a mass of evidence, and indeed reposes on 
a physiological principle so clear in itself, that, a priori, the 
conclusion might have been drawn, and would never have been 
doubted, were it not for the facts which seem to contradict it 
in the daily experience of madness, consumption, &c., not 
passing from the parent to the child. Do these facts contra- 
dict the law of transmission? Not in the least. They are in 
rigorous accordance with it. The law being that each parent 
participates in the offspring, in unequal and varying degrees— 

Half is thine and half is his: ’twill be worthy of the two— 


the effect of the healthy organism will be to neutralize, and often 
to overcome, the effect of the unhealthy organism. 

Weallude to this, not only because of its importance, but be- 
cause it bears directly on the question of Degenerations and their 
influence on the race ; for while it is quite true that diseases, by 
deteriorating the parent, necessarily, to some extent, deteriorate 
the offspring, it 1s equally true that the influence of the one 
seer is controlled by that of the other (when that other is 

ealthy), and that in the long run the healthy influence pre- 
dominates. Thus in the mixture of races, the stronger, although 
considerably less numerous, tends to absorb the weaker, and 
finally prevails. 

M. More! enters on the main topic of his work by treating 
of the poisonous agencies which produce degeneracy. His 
history of the Alcoholismus Chronicus, or disease produced by 
intemperance, is merely an abridgment of the great work by 
Magnus Huss on this subject ; and’ the remarks on the influence 
of alcohol on the — and intellectual condition, while con- 
taining many valuable details, require frequent correction. He 
then presents us with types of the various degeneracies which 
anarceess produces, and types of the hereditary transmission 
of such degeneracies. These cases are full of interest—some of 
them appalling. M. Morel next considers opium, hachish, and 
tobacco in the same way, that is to say, without criticism, but 
with abundance of details. He then treats of the influence of 
bad food, especially of damaged cereals, and the diseases con- 
sequent thereon; and also of the various mineral poisons to 
which, especially in manufactures, large classes are subjected. 
The chapter on the influence of intermarriages might have been 
greatly extended with advantage; but in this, as in the other 
chapters where he treats of the influence exercised by insuffi- 
cient food, by the nature of the soil, &c., the reader will find 
much curious matter, which, though ill put together, and without 
philosophical interpretation, is yet interesting as affording data 
on topics of gentedl interest. 


FIFTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS. 


R. CYRUS REDDING’S Recollections are founded, as he 
tells us, on the principle announced by the poet Gray, that 
if any man were to form a book out of what he had seen and 
heard himself, it would, as a matter of course, be an amusing one, 
If the statement had been that it would probably contain much 
that is amusing, it would have been much more like the truth. 
Most men, during a moderately long life, must both see and hear 
many interesting things, but they must also unfortunately see 
and hear many others which it would be better once for all to 
forget and to have done with; and Mr. Redding would seem to 
have duly fulfilled each of these conditions of human existence, 
The incidents of his career present nothing very remarkable in 
themselves, though tiaey were such as to afford him opportunities 
of seeing a good many sides of life, which he certainly used with 
considerable diligence. He appears, though he does not mention 
his exact age, to be about seventy years old, or perhaps rather 
more. He was born in Cornwall, came early in life to London, 
and obtained employment, partly as a writer and partly as a 
sort of sub-editor, from a Mr. Samuel, who edited a paper called 
the Pilot, which was set up for the purpose of discussing East 
Indian affairs. He passed the whole of his life in similar employ- 
ments at various places, having acted as editor of a paper at 
Plymouth for some considerable time, then as correspondent to 
some London journal, and as assistant apparently to Mr. Galig- 
nani in the management of his paper at Paris. He was next 
employed in the same way in Warwickshire. Subsequently, for 
ten years, he edited the New Monthly Magazine, in connexion 
with the poet Campbell. After this, he edited another magazine, 
called the Metropolitan, which had a very short existence. He 
then went to Bath, then to Stafford, then beck to London, where 
he assisted Mr. Fonblanque in editing the Hxaminer. More- 
over, he wrote a History of' Wines, commenced a History of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, and undertook all sorts of other literary 
enterprises of more or less importance. He now records such of 
his experiences as he thinks likely to be interesting. 
The book is very much what might have been expected at the 
hands of such an author. It contains a great deal which we 


should think no one can possibly care to know. It is filled 


with very trivial and even wearisome gossip about the various 
contributors to the New Monthly, and the difficulties between its 
editors and its proprietor. It abounds in marvellous stories, 
which Mr. Redding seems to have believed with a singularly 
easy faith; and it appears to us to display throughout an exag- 
gerated estimate of the importance and dignity of the author's 
own pursuits, and some contempt for the more regular and com- 
monplace business of life. These defects, however, are to a con- 
siderable degree redeemed by merits which are not very usually 
found in connexion with them. Mr. Redding always writes like 
a gentleman. Some of his local descriptions and recollections 
are very vivid and picturesque. Many of his stories are amusing, 
and they are pretty generally well told. He sometimes slips 
into a sort of Own Correspondent style; but, generally speaking, 
he says what he has to say very straightforwardly, and without 
unreasonable wiredrawing. 

During his editorship at Plymouth, Mr. Redding had a plea- 
sant time, and had considerable opportunities for making curious 
observations. He saw Sir John Moore’s army return from 


Corunna, and Lord Chatham’s, or what was left of it, from 


Walcheren. The deadliness of the fever at the latter place was 
awful. It lurked in the men who left the island apparently in 
health, and broke out sometimes months nied. | 
the war, Plymouth was alive with naval and military men an 
things. Mr. Redding was fond of sea-fishing, and being out on 
an excursion with this object, he once fell in with two large ships, 
one being towed by the other. The ship in tow was grievously 
battered in the masts, from one of which flew the tricolour under 
the Union-jack. She was the Thetis, of 44 guns, and had struck 
to the Amethyst, of 36, under Sir Michael Foster. The action 
was one of the hardest during the war. It lasted an hour and a 
half. The French lost, out of 400 men, 1 35 killed and 102 wounded; 
joout of 230. Mr. Redding describes theappear- 
ance of the captured ship with a terrible fidelity. We will only 
mention one feature of the scene. In one place he saw thirteen 
men laid side by side, all with lock-jaw. The English sailors of 
that day had a practical experience of firing which made them 
terrible enemies. They fired by a kind of knack, noting the 
heave of the ship, and pulling the cord attached to the lock 
when a sort of instinct warned them that it was time. They 
always fired at the hull, and generally with terrible effect. The 
French, on the other hand, aimed at preventing manwuvring by 
jew | the rigging. At Plymouth, amongst other perso: 
Mr. Redding sometimes saw Lord Dundonald, the splendour 
whose services justifies him in repeating the often-told tale of 
the Basque Roads. There is a sort of sublimity in the transac- 
tion which must stir the blood, however often it is mentioned. 
It is hard to understand what a man must have been made of 
who could steer a ship laden with fifteen hundred barrels of 
Feary bound together with cables, packed close with clay, and 
aving on the top of the powder 300 loaded shells and 2000 
grenades, right through the concentrated fire of a whole fleet, 


* Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal ; with Observation’ 
By Cyrus Redding. 3 vols. London: Charles SLeets 
1858. 
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besides land batteries, and who could himself, on leaving her, light 
the match which, in a quarter of an hour, was to blow her up. 


After passing some time in London, Mr. Redding went to Paris 
on the errand which we have already referred to. He lived there 
for two or three years after the Peace was concluded, but he adds 
little to our previous knowledge of the time beyond some trivial, 
and occasionally not over authentic stories. Out of more than 
150 pages devoted to this part of his life, we can hardly find a 
ego circumstance of any interest, though there is a sort of 
sprightliness in the anecdotes related which carries the reader on. 

ne, neither much worse nor much better than the rest, relates 
that Mr. Redding went to see a man who had been one of 
Fouquier Tinville’s jurymen, and had passed days and weeks in 
condemning people to death for six francs a day. He was nearly 
the last survivor of the tribunal, as almost every one else con- 
nected with it had been executed. He lived in the most abject 
misery and remorse, hardly ever looking up from the ground, and 
passing hours together with his head resting on his breast. 

On leaving France, Mr. Redding entered into fresh engage- 
ments in Warwickshire, where he saw a good deal of Dr. Parr. 
He describes him as a sort of bastard Dr. Johnson as far 
as behaviour went, though nothing could be more unlike 
than their politics. What with constant smoking, wearing a 
huge wig, and finishing the fish sauce when the fish was removed, 
he must have succeeded in making himself singular enough. He 
was, however, a man of very strong political principle and great 
courage. Mr. Redding gives several instances of this. He had 
a great and reasonable horror of the extraordinary cruelty of the 
criminal law as it then stood. He was once witness in a capital 
case at the assizes, and after giving his evidence began to lecture 
the Court. “Go down, Dr. Parr, go down,” said the judge. 
“I will go down, my Lord, I will go down. I will go out of this 
slaughter-house as fast as I can.” Another time he preached an 
assize sermon on the text, ‘God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall.” The Warwick Assizes furnish Mr. Redding with another 
story which forms, we believe, one of the legends of the Midland 
Cireuit, but which will probably be new to most of our readers. 
Best—afterwards Lord nford—was trying a man, who is still 
living and well known in Warwickshire, for a blasphemous libel. 
He justified some of the expressions of which he had made use, 
and the judge was at last heard to grow] out in a fury, “I'll be 
damned if I sit here to hear the Christian religion reviled in this 


way.” 

te Warwickshire Mr. Redding returned to London, where 
he edited the New Monthly Magazine in conjunction with the 
poet Campbell. He givesa great mass of gossip and correspon- 
dence on this subject which is not much worth reading ; but to 
those who have any curiosity on the subject there will probably 
be some interest in seeing the interior politics of a magazine dis- 
ag Campbell, Blanco White, Hazlitt, the late Judge Talfourd, 

go Foscolo, and Miss Mitford were amongst the contributors. 
Sheil and Curran, 'too, wrote occasionally. We cannot say much 
for the interest of the information which Mr. Redding gives us 
on the subject. It appears that Justice Talfourd was scrupu- 
lously punctual in his contributions, and that during the whole 
of Mr. Redding’s connexion with the magazine, he never once 
disappointed him. His other contributors were less conscientious, 
and his co-editor Campbell was extremely careless, and earned 
6oo/, a-year upon very cheap terms indeed. The general 
staple of the remainder of the book is not good. It has a cer- 
tain vivacity, but it relates almost entirely to matters of merely 
personal and temporary interest. It contains, however, here and 
there an amusing or curious anecdote. Of the former, the best re- 
lates to the first Sir Robert Peel. His son, General (then Colonel) 
Peel, kept race-horses, and the father suggested to him that as 
they wanted putting out to grass, and as Drayton Park had been 
let to a tenant who did not pay his rent, so that the on it 
was being wasted, he might as well turn them out there. The 
son unwarily accepted the offer, whereupon the father immedi- 
ately seized them in distress for the rent due, Of the more 
permanently interesting anecdotes, perhaps the best are those 
which refer to Beckford, the author of Vathek, whom Mr. Red- 
ding often saw during his editorship at Bath. He resided in ex- 
traordinary splendour, and in the strictest possible seclusion, at 

nsdowne, near that city. He was then seventy-six years 
of age, and he lived to be upwards of eighty. ere 
is something almost awful in the impression which he 
seems to have communicated to all who came near him of 
a sort of insolent good fortune in all the affairs of life. 
He retained undisturbed possession of his faculties, of his health, 
and even of his eyesight up to the very end of his life. When 
Mr. Redding knew him, he used to read without spectacles. 
Some years after, he was run away with by a spirited horse, and 
pulled him up without assistance ; and the warmth and vivacity 
of his temperament were such, that when much past seventy 
he chased his gardener—also an old man—all through a 
plantation, in order to cane him for having been guilty of some 
real or imaginary neglect. He was at one time supposed to 
be the richest subject in England, and he spent 273,000/. 
in building and ornamenting Fonthill, of which he was after- 
wards deprived by a suit in Chancery. There was hardly any 
whim which he could not and did not indulge. In order 


to keep off poachers, he built a wall round Fonthill eight 
miles long and twelve feet high in about twelve months ; and when 
at Lausanne, merely to int 


ulge a fancy, he bought Gibbon’s 


library, nearly read himself blind over it, and then gave it 
away to his physician, Dr. Scholl. He was a kind master, an 
kept his servants from youth to age, and he gave away large 
sums in charity. It is curious to speculate on the processes by 
which such a man could persuade himself to despise a world to 
which he owed so much, and from which he really seems to have 
derived all that made him remarkable. If such feelings could 
ever be right, it would be when found in some unknown and un- 
admired day-labourer, who took nothing from society beyond 
a bare equivalent for the labour which he gave it. 

Apart from his own adventures and observations, Mr. Redding’s 
book has many reflections upon the éxisting state of literature. 
He greatly deplores its tendency to become a mere trade, or at 
best a mere amusement. The subject is a very large and a 
one, but Mr. Redding’s Recollections suggest one remark whi 
we think deserves attention. At the time of his entrance into 
life, and during the earlier part of his career, the position which 
literature occupied in this country had one casual and tem 
advantage of which it has now to a considerable extent been de- 
prived. The harshness and intolerance of the Government, and 
the corrupt state of all the professions which had any relation to 
it, drove the higher and more generous minds into opposition, and 
forced them to criticise instead of conducting the business of life. 
It is in reforming, or, as Mr. Carlyle disrespectfully calls them, 
“scavenger” ages, that current ephemeral literature naturally 
occupies its highest position; but in our own days there is 
nothing to repel men of character and ability from those political 
and professional pursuits which, in an healthy state of things, 
naturally absorb the larger proportion of the best minds of 
country. 

We may conclude by remarking that it would be as well if 
Mr. Redding corrected the press a little more carefully. It is 
rather ludicrous to find, in the midst of lamentations over the 
decay of learning, our dear old friend transformed into “* Ingenias 
dedicisse”’—to learn that it is the “ censorium” in which ideas 
reside—that Sir James Mackintosh wrote the “ Vindice Gual- 
licze”—and that the Latin for the sixth month is “‘ sextus mensws.” 


BREWERS’ SCHOOL, TRINITY SQUARE. 


Ina recent article,“ The Schoolmaster at the Mansion House,” 
we spoke of the Brewers’ School, of which Mr. May is the master, 
as “a kind of charity day school, supported by the Brewers’ Com- 
pany.” Mr. May informs us that the school is an ancient publie 
foundation, of which the Company is entrusted with the visitor- 
ship, and that at present, although only recovering from an 
aleyance of nearly a century, it aims at giving a classical educa- 
tion equal to those of the other foundation schools of the City of 
London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


F 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d. stamped. 


In consequence of numerous applications from persons desirous of completing 
their Sets of the “Saturday iew,” all the early Numbers have been 
reprinted; and the Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each 
number from the commencement, at 6d. each copy, unstamped. He is also 
prepared to supply entire volumes as under :— 

Vol. I. cloth lettered, price 16s. Od., or half-bound, 19s. Od. 
» 20s. 6d, ” 23s. 6d. 
» II. » 16s. Od. 19s. Od. 
IV. » 16s, Od. 19s. Od. 


Also Reading Cases, to contain single copies of the paper, price 1s. $d. 


London: Published at 39, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
And supplied by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
MARRIED, 

N the 23rd inst., at St. John’s Church, Notting-hill, by the 
WINTERTON Swow, Madras Army. 

EAT R E— 


ER MAJESTY’S TH 
EXTRA PERFORMANCES. > ; ursday, 4th; 
Saturday, 6th.—On TUESDAY, 2nd, LA TRAVIATA; 
On THURSDAY, February LA SONNAMBULA; Piccotomunt, 
Bevterri, On SATURDAY, F 6th will be prod 
First time in land, LA ZINGARA, being the Italian v mn of Batrr’s Opera 
the BOHEMIAN GIRL; Piccotomin1, Sannrer, Sig. 
To conclude each Evening with the admired Divertissement, L’/HYMENEE. 
Frices :—Pit Stalls, 12s.6d.; Boxes (to hold par gecvene, Pit and One Pair, 22 2s. 
Grand Tier, £3 3s.; Two Pair, 21 6s.: Three Pair, 15s.; Gallery Boxes, 10s, Gallery 
Stalls, 3s. 6d. Gallery, 2s, Pit, 3s. 6d. 
THEKEATRE— 


OYAL PRINCESS’S 
Play of A 


Under the Cieenent of Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 
On Monday, and during the Week, will be ited 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, and the PANTOMIME every 
RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, SUFFOLK STREET, 
PALL MALL oS oa the Collection of Building Manufactures and 


; or at all and to all the 


each. ourth Lecture, Tuesday, 
2nd, by Hanry Tomas Brarrnwairs, Esq., B.A., “Art and the Charch.” The Rev, 
Bapzn Powst, M.A., F.B.S., &., will take the Chair, at Gert. 
JAMES FERGUSSO! Hon, Secs, 
JAMES EDMESTON, Jan, 
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NGINEERS and AGE UNITED ASSURANCE SOCIETIES, 
345, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
W. F. DOBSON, Esq., M.A., Woodville, Gravesend, 
Chairman and Managing Director. 


UF IVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; Established 
1834; empowered by Special Act of Parliament; 1, King William-street, 
London, for the Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged 
in Military and Naval Services. 
SIR HENRY WILLOCK, K.L.S., Chairman, 
JOHN STEWART, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The principle peed by the Universal Life Assurance Socicty of an annual valua- 
tion of assets and liabilities, and a division of three-fourths of the profits among the 
assured, is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those parties who may wish 
to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of future premiums. 

This Office does not c' “2 any addition to the ordinary Indian rates, in consequence 
of the disturbed state of India. MICHAEL ELIJAH ‘IMPEY, Secretary. 

Active Country Agents wanted. A liberal Commission allowed. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR’S ENTRY, PROPOSALS 
MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE 
SOCIETY'S AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE THE FIRST OF MARCH, 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 


NHE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
. SOCIETY, InstituTgep 1831, 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


out Pat accumulated from the Contributions of Members exceeds ONE MILLION 
mt Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTY-SIX THOUSAND 
git Amount of Existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MILLIONS AND THREE 

The Amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members is upwards of Nine 
Hundred Thousand Pounds, of which One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds 
consisted of Bonus Additions, 

A_ Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the next Division being at 
1st March, 1859. 

Head Office :—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
London Office :—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 

Western London Office:—6a, JAMES’S STREET, WESTBOURNE TERRACE, W. 
CHARLES B, LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 
HE WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL COMPANY 
(Limrrep). . 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that in pursuance of the Articles of Association of 
the said Company, the FIRST ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Company 
will be holden at the Company’s Offices, No. 5, Parliament-strect, Westminster, on 
MONDAY, the Ist day of February next, at Three o’clock in the afternoon, for the 
a of electing Directors and Auditors, receiving the Report and Accounts, and 

or transacting the ordinary business of the Company. 

At this Meeting the whole body of Directors must retire from Office, but they are 
re-cligible, and will offer themselves for re-election. 

Any Shareholder wishing to appoint a proxy must forward the appointment to the 
Secretary, so that he may have the same at or before three o’clock in the afternoon of 
Saturday, January 30th; and any Shareholder intending to submit any resolution to 
the meeting, beyond the matters contained in this notice, must give not less than ten 
a previous notice of the same, by leaving a copy of the resolution at the registered 


ce of the Company as above.—By order, 
H. WINFIELD CRACE, Secretary. 
No. 5, Parliament-street, Westminster, Jan, 20th, 1858. 


fYHE LONDON WINE COMPANY, Limited, with power to 
raise Capital to the extent of £100,000, Chief Offices and Cellars, 43 and 44, 
Lime-street; Branch Office and Cellars, 1, Princes-street, Regent-street. 

The Directors of the London Wine Company have made arrangements with Culti- 
vators of the Vine in the various Wine-producing Countries of Europe, to be supplied 
with pure Wines and Brandies direct from the places of growth, and they can thus 
offer advantages seldom to be met with in other quarters; for example, they can sell 
Sparkling and Creaming Champagne at 45s. 6d. per dozen, which is usually sold at 60s., 
and often at 72s.; a — Claret at 30s., worth, according to the tariffs issued by 
retailers, Three and Four Guineas _ dozen; Sherry (Light Gold, Golden, or Brown) 
at 36s.; this Wine is shipped to the London Wine Company by the eminent Firm, 
Duff, Gordon, and Co., and can with difficulty be met with elsewhere under 48s, to 54s. 
per dozen; Ports, from 36s. per dozen upwards, according to age. 

HENRY ROKERTSON, Manager. 


INES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
PORT, SHERRY, &., TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 

These wines, the produce of a British colony which has escaped the vine disease (the 
vintage occurring in February may account for the same), are in consequence whole- 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and <n admitted by Her Majesty’s 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low prices, A Pint ple Bottle of each for twenty- 
four Bottles included. Packages allowed for when returned. “ We have taken 
the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, and have also submitted them to several of 
o =) the opinion formed is that they are worthy of being patronized,.”— 

urn 


Cc ‘0 , Oct, 22nd, 1857, 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. dozen. 
Texme—Casx. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be crossed 
“ Bank of London.” 

J. L. Dewmay, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch-street. Counting-house 

entrance, first door on the left up Railway-place. 


LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS. 

Tin at 1s., Lacquered or Bronzed, 1s. 6d. each, For burning the New Paten 

Pyramid Night Lights; the most convenient, safe and ical yet introduced 

Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Dealers, and wholesale by 8S. CLarxs, 55, Albany-street, 
Regent’s Park, and by Parmer and Co., Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY for Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest; for Incipient Con- 
sumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful 
ingredient, — may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child. 
repared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., by Tuomas Kgatina, 79, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 
Rh. DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
entirely free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is prescribed with the 
test success by the Faculty as the safest, specdiest, and most effectual remedy 
r Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Diseases of the 
Skin, Neural; Rickets, Infantile Wasting, General Debility, and all Scrofulous 
Affections. Numerous spontancous testimonials from physicians of European repu- 
tation attest that, in innumerable cases, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had 
been long and copiously administered, with little or no benefit, Dr. de Jongh’s Oil 
has produced immediate relief, arrested disease, and restored health.—Sold onty 
in Imreezian Half-pints, 2s, 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled 
with Dr, de Jongh’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
Gunvurz, by most respectable Chemists th hout t vi 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
DE, DE JONGH’'S FOLK BRITISH CONSIGNRES, 


CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Cambridge, of mature age, moderate 
opinions, and competent attainments, desires permanent or me 7d duty, in 
London or the neighbourhood. Address M. A., 9, Bloomsbury-place, W.C. 


_ EDUCATION—ST. ANDREWS, 

HE ASSISTANT-PROFESSOR of LATIN in the UNIVER. 

SITY of ST. ANDREWS, formerly of Baliol College, Oxford, and latterly for 

Ten Years a Master of Rugby School, will be happy to receive into his Family two 

Young Gentlemen as Private Pupils, or as Students of St. Andrew’s University, or to 

be prepared for English Public Schools, Examinations, &., or for the English 

Jniversities, 

Reference may be made to the Right Rev. The Bishop of London; and the Rey, 

Frederick Temple, Head Master of Rugby School; or to the Solicitor-General of 
Scotland, ] Edinburgh. 


Peiawaes to the Memory of Sir HENRY MONTGOMERY 
E 


LAWRENCE, K.C.B., who fell in the Defence of Lucknow.—A PUBLIC 
ETING will be held on SATURDAY, February 6th, at One o'clock, in Willis’s Rooms, 
The Right Hon, Lord PANMURE, G.C.B., in the Chair, 
EDW. P. HATHAWAY, Hon, See, 
Office, pro tem., 5, Old-square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Contributions will be received by the Hon, Secretary, as above; and | Messrs, 
37, Fleet-street; Messrs. Ransom, Bouvenie, and Co., 1, Pail-Mall cast; and 
Messrs. Deacon, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane, 


Goclety FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 


OREIGN PARTS. 
INDIA MISSIONS EXTENSION FUND. 

The SOCIETY now APPEALS for an increase of its present income to the extent 
4 ~—— a year, for the special purpose of strengthening and extending its missions 
n India, 

The main objects of the Society are— 

I. To double the number of its European missionaries, and to promote the educa 
tion, training, and ordination of a native ministry. 

II. To establish missions of a superior kind in the principal cities of India, with a 
view to the conversion of the higher and more educated natives, many thousands of 
whom use the English language. ' 

ILL. 'To press upon the attention of the Indian Government the urgent necessity of 
an increase in the episcopate. 

: —— promote Christian education, and the establishment of industrial boarding 
schools, 

The call is an extraordinary one, but so is the occasion which has drawn it forth. 

The Society appeals to all classes alike—to the hereditary aristocracy, the | 
gentry, the great capitalists and hants, th 3s of the learned profession, 
and of both the services, and the servants of the great East India Company, as well as 
to the middle and lower classes of society, from whom a large portion of its ordinary 
income is derived. The list of contributions will be shortly published; meantime 
further annual subscriptions are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received at 
the office of the Society, No. 79, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 

COMMITTEE 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Geo. Pollock, G.C.B. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, 


The Duke of Marlborough, The Master of the Temple. 

The Earl of Harrowby. The — Hon. J. Napier, M.P. 
The Archbishop of Dublin. Lieut.-General Fanshawe, C.B, 
The Bishop of London. Colonel Perey las. 

The Bishop of Winchester. C. B. Adderley, Esq., M.P. 

The Bishop of Oxford. R, Clarke, Esq. 


W. Cotton, Esq., D.C.L. 
F. H. Dickinson, Esq. 
Rev. C. J, P. Eyre. 
Rev. J. H. Hamilton. 


The Bishop of St. Asaph. 

The Bishop of Lincoln. 
Bishop Carr (late of Bombay). 
Lord John Manners. 


Lord Lyttelton. J.G, Hubbard, Esq. 
Lord Ebury. Rev. J, E, Kempe. 

Vice Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood, D. R. Morier, ~~" 

The Dean of Westminster. John Muir, Esq., D.C.L. 
The Dean of Canterbury. Rev. F. Poynder, 


The Right Hon, W. E, Gladstone, M.P. Thomas Turner, Esq. 
W. GILESPULLER 
J. H. GURNEY, tony on 
8S. SLATER, 


NDIA, AUSTRALIA, &e.—Every requirement for Private, 
Naval, and Military Outfits, furnished at the shortest notice, by S. W. Srzver and 
Co., Manufacturers, at their Warehouses, Nos, 66 and 67, Cornhill, and 3 and 4, ry~ 4 
gate-street (opposite the London Tavern), where their Waterproof Fabrics and I 
rubber Manufactures may be had in every variety. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
Ps out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, &e. The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive and healing qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes, His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all parts 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and happy. 
Wishing to do as much good as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow- 
beings as request it, this Recipe, with full and explicit directions for making it up and 
successfully using it. He requires each applicant to enclose him six stamps—one to 
be returned as postage on the Recipe, and the remainder to be applied to the payment 
of this advertisement.—Address H. James, M.D., 14, Cecil-street, Strand. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological — Hammers, Books, &c. 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Macaulay's History of 

England; Andersson’s Lake Ngami; The Heir of Redclyfie; Carlyle’s Life of 

Schiller; Albert Smith’s Mont Blane; Dynevor Terrace; Haydon’s Life; and many 

other Books, are now on sale at BULL’S LIBRARY, at — reduced prices. 
Catalogues sent post free on —a ; also Prospectuses of the Lil 3 
Bull’s Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits 
by and 
The Number for February contains the Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Mavtt and Potystanx, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Piccadilly; 
and W. Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 


her ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM.—The recent Controversy on 
the New Principle of Treating Deafness by Support and Pressure discovered by 
Mr. Yzarsvey, is now reprinted from the Medical Times and Gazette, with additions, 
and published in the form of a Pamphlet, by H. Batniixxg, 219, Regent-street, price 
1s.; or by Post, 1s, 2d. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR NEWMAN, 
This day is published, in 1 Vol, 4to, price 8s, 6d, ‘ 
fMHEISM, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL; or, Didactic 
Religious Utterances. By Francis W1tt1am Newman, Author of “ The Soul, 
“ History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” &e, 
London: Jonn Cuarman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


— 


ARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
“When the last new comers (in the Colonnade of St. James’s Palace) had beet 
duly criticised, the brilliant assemblage beguiled the time by heen | the Royal 
Bride’s trousseau, the festival performances at her Majesty’s Theatre, and the last new 
song, I, TOO, AM SEVENTE SN, MAMMA! which, it was whispered, some of the 
fair young bridesmaids sing with much archness, and which is exciting a furore iu 
fas) le circles,”— London Corr dent Manchester Guardian, 
Words and Music by Necrartne Sunwysrps, Esq., price 2s, 6d, 
Cramus, and Co,, 201, Regent-street, 
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] | OW TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. By LionEL 
nation and preservation of structure, &c. 5s. 
London : Seles CHURCHILL. 
Just published, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


N SQUINTING, Paralytic Affections of the Eye, and certain 
“forms of Impaired Vision. F.R.C.S.E., Surgeon to the West- 
and South London Ophth mic Hospitals. 


Joun CHURCHILL, 11, New Burlington-street. 
Second Edition, price 1s.; by Post, 1s. 2d. 
N RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and NEUR ALGIC HEADACHE, 
relating to Deafness and Noises in the Ear. By Wrut1am Harvey, F.R.CS., 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho-square. 
London: Henry Reysnaw, 356, Strand. 
Now ready, in Demy 8vo, price 12s. 
N INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF DOGMATIC 


THEOLOGY. By the Rev. Ropert Owsy, B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. 
This day is published, 8vo, 3s. 6d. sewed, 
HE GROUND BENEATH US: its Geological Phases and 


Changes. Being three lectures on the geology of Clapham and _ neighbour- 
hood of London generally. By Josep Paxstwrcu, F.R.S., F.GS., 


Joun Van Voonst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, 8vo, 6s 


Tas CURRENCY UNDER THE ACT OF 1844 ; together with 
Observ: on Joint Stock Banks, and the Causes and Results Commercial 
Convulsions. From the City Articles of the Times. 


Joun Van Vooxst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d. 
Ut By J. W. Crayton, Esq., late Captain of the 18th 
Light Dragoons; Author of “ Travels from the Nile.” 
“The author has an amusing manner, and writes with spirit.”—Atheneum, 
“Pleasant, gossiping, and amusing ; the production of a kindly mind,”—Globe, 
“*Ubique’ is a brisk and flowing narrative of every-day incidents in a soldier’s life,” 


—Leader, 
C. J. Skgxt, King William-street, Strand. _ 
Now ready, price 5s. 
XO ODE ON THE MARRIAGE OF H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
. By Octavius Rooxg, Esq. 
London: L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 
Now ready.—New Illustrated Work, price One Guinea, elegantly bound, 
HE LIFE OF THE MOSELLE, FROM ITS SOURCE IN 
THE VOSGES MOUNTAINS TO ITS CONFLUENCE WITH THE RHINE, 
Ilustrated by 70 beautifully-executed wood outs from drawings by Octavius 
pare Esq., Author of “The Channel Islands, Pictorial, Legendary, and De- 
ptive, 


“ It was a happy thought of Mr. Rooke to make it (the Moselle) the subject of an 
illustrated volume. Some of the wood vignettes, from his original drawings, are 
charming.” —Atheneum, 


London : L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Just published, priee One Shilling, 
OME REASONS FOR REFORM AND THE BALLOT; ina 
Letter to Richard Cobden, Esq., from a Retired Officer of Artillery. 
London: L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


By the same Author, price One Shilling, 
THE LATE by a CurIstIAN. 


Immediately, | price One Shilling, 


NDIA AND ITS FUTURE; or, an Address to the People of of 


Great Britain and their resentati 
“ A Glance at the East.’ ots ves. By a Retired Bengal Civilian, Author 


London: L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 


THE “RED PAMPHLET.” PART II, 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d., by Post 2s, 8d., the Second Part of 

HE MUTINY OF THE BENGAL ARMY. An Historical 

a Narrative. By One who has served under Sir Charles Napier. 

Seldom has pamphlet created so great sensation as ‘The Red Pamphlet.’ But if 
the first part of this startlin: ae narrative made a deep impression on the public mind, 
the second t just received is no less calculated to excite the same interest. ‘The 
Bed Pamphlet’ will become a text-book for the families of England, "—Morning Post. 

Part I. may still be had, price 1s., by Post 1s, 1d. 
London: and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


Third Edition, Royal 8vo, cloth, Portrait and Vignette, price 15s, 


ONTAIGN E’S (THE ESSAYIST) COMPLETE WORKS, 
g his Es; says, Letters, and Travels through Germany and I 


Wi Notes from all the Commentators, Lift d Bibli 
rs, Life, an bliographical Notices, 


Fifth Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
HAZLITT’S CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. Edited by his Sox, 
C. TemptEeMan, 6, Great Portland-street, Regent-street, W. 


THE — PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND, 
2s. boards, or 2s, 6d. cloth gilt, 


THE ROYAL PRINCE SSES OF ENGLAND, from the Reign 


of George the First. Mrs, Matrumw Hatt, With an Admirable Portrait 
the — INCESS work is compiled by Mrs. 
Queens me e Conquest,” and may therefore be relied u 
Set a ~ Mt amusing, and readable work. The Sixth Thousand now ready, athe 
London: Rovutiener & Co., Farringdon-street. 


COMPLETION OF THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO THE CRIMEA, 
Now ready, Parts 12 and 13, price 2s. sewed, 


HE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO T 
T H. The Times’ Special 
e m4 to = final assault, with an Index to the work. The 
_ te mor, w th numerous maps, illustrations, ete, will be ready on February 8th, 
Grorcs & Co., Farringdon-street, 


“A PERFECT TREASURY OF FACTS, DATES,” ETC., ETC, 
The 8th Thousand, price 5s. cloth or half-bound, 
USSELL’S MODERN EUROPE EPITOMIZED. For the 
use of Students and Schools—with an Index. It forms a complete Text-book 
boom brought to with 1356, as well as a perfect 
Treas Dates, Facts, and Im t Events—t t f gdoms 
pted alike for the school, the 
quirements of the general reader of the: 


~ Moreen es be difficult to find a more complete and accessible text-book of history.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Post 8vo, price 6s, 


HE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


Vol. II. 
Completing the Work in 2 Vols., 12s. [February 1st, 


HE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE A, 4... ST. - SIMOK or, the 
Court of France during the Abridged from £ of Louis XIV. and the 
Regency of the Duke of Orleans from the French by Barr #2. Jou. 


‘ost Svo, £2 2s, 
“ But undoubtedly the most element of these Memoirs is 
of individual characters. We read them with the interest in their vivid 
= we feel as ye s through a gallery of Vandykes.”—Times. 
To do Mr. St. John justice, he so entered into the spirit of his author as to 
une furnished one of the most admirable additions to French biography occurrent in 
our language.”—John Bull 


STIMATES OF SOME ENGLISHMEN AND ScoRCeaRy : 
"4 a Series of Essays contributed principally to the “ National 
1 Vol. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


M°% TAIGNE THE ESSAYIST: a Biography. By BAaYLE 
Sr. Jonn. In 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s., with Portrait and Illustration’ 
“ We think it is one of the principal merits of Mr. St. John’s volumes teat dor hots are 
a by a — of fine discrimination, that the tone is nowhere moran, 
all the aspects of the Essayist’s genius and disposition are characterized with aptle 
exactitude, and that the author’s unconcealed sympath, with his subject never over- 
powers his s to be te and impartial.” —. ler. 


Gis LOVE. From the Papers of an J Alien. Translated 
by Susayna Wiyxwortn, with the sanction of the Author, 1 Vol, Feap., 


NEW VOLUME OF CARLYLE’S WORKS—UNIFORM EDITION. 
Gaze RESARTUS: Lectures on Heroes and Hero Worship. 
By Tomas Cartyie. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
The publication of this Volume is postponed for a few days. 


On the Ist of February will be published, No. VIIL., price One Shilling, of 


AVENPORT DUNN: a Man of our Day. 
By Cuantes Lever. With Illustrations by “ Phiz,” 


On the Ist of February will be published, No, XII. price One Shilling, of 


AVED WITH GOLD. By Aveustvs 
(one of the Brothers Mayhew). With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


IN 1858. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 1 193, ,. PICCADILLY. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
W HO’S W H O 
London: Barty BrotHers. 
A BOOK FOR THE TIMES, 
Just published, in Small 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
ILLIAM PATERSON, THE MERCHANT STATESMAN, 
AND FOUNDER OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND: HIS LIFE AND 
TRIALS. By S. Bannister, M.A., formerly Attorney-General of New South Wales. 
London: Davrp Brycg, 2, Amen-corner, Sold by all Booksellers. 
AND WRINKLES; or, Food for Poot and 
Laughter. McGricor ‘ALLaN. Crown 8vo, cloth, ‘ost 


do ‘let in the writer, <— heart and head are both in the right place.” 


“This book will achieve an English and American popularity.”—John Bull, 
London: Biackwoop, Paternoster-row. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S WORKS. 
This day is published, price 6s, 
ALES: Comprising Licuts anpD Suapows oF Lire. 


—TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY.—THE FORESTERS, Forming 
XI. of the Uniform Edition of the Works of Professor Wrtsow. 


Vol. XII. will complete the Series. 
Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s, cloth, 
CENES OF CLERICAL LIFE 

THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE REV. AMOS BARTON, 

MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. 

JANET’S REPENTANCE, 

By GrorGe originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, in 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


EA-SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE 

SCILLY and JERSEY. By Groner H. Lewss, Author of Life 
Works of Goethe,” & 

Wittram Brackwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 
A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION, 
This day is published, 

OTHWELL. A Poem in Six Parts. 

Ayroun, D.C.L., Author of “ 
revised, Feap. 8vo, 7s. éd. 


By W. 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.” Third Edition, 


Uniform with the en price 7s. 6d. 


AYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS and other POEMS. 
By W. Epmonvstounr Artovn, D.C.L. The Tenth Edition, Feap, 8vo, 


FIRMILIAN; or, The Student of Badajos. A Spasmodic 


y. By T. Pracy Jonus. Square Feap., price 
m1, 


BOOK OF By Boy Gavrtrer. A New 
with Llustrations le, Leech, and Crowquill, Square Crown, price 


Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


WHITE LIES. 


She Three Volumes, One Guinea, 


TRUBNER AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Just ready, Seventh Edition, Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
THE 


OLD RED SANDSTONE; 


NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 
To which is appended, a Series of Geological Papers, read before the Royal Physica 


By HUGH MILLER. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


HE BALLOT, a few Observations on. 8vo, price One Penny; 
post free, Twopence. 
T. Harcnanp, 187, Piccadilly, W. 
This day, Second Edition, Post Octavo, 9s. 

UY LIVINGSTONE; OR, THOROUGH. 

London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Cheaper Edition, One Volume, 7s, 6d. 

HE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By Covenray eens 
—THE BETROTHAL. Parr II.—THE ESPOUS. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and | Son, 1 West Strand. 


This day, Cheap Edition, 6s 


YNEVOR TERRACE. By the Author of the ‘‘ Heir of 
Redclyffe.” 


Uniformly with, by the same Author, 6s. each, 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 


HEARTSEASE. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Third Edition, 6s. 
H TPA‘? By the Rev. Cuartes Kinastey. 
By the same Author, 
THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Cheap Edition, 2s. 
YEAST: a Problem. Cheap Edition, 5s. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 5s. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Foolscap Octavo, 4s. 6d. 
j)sciz | RALPH: a Tale. By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 
By the same Author, ~ 

DOROTHY. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 

STILL WATERS. Two Volumes, 9s. 

DE CRESSY. 4s. 6d. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 

By DR. DONALDSON, late Head Master of Bury School. 

LATIN GRAMMAR FOR LEARNERS. 


LATINA GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA. 1s. 6d. 
EXERCISES ADAPTED TO LATIN GRAMMAR. 2s. 6d. 
EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


GRACA GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA. 2s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parxzr and Sow, West Strand. 
Seven Volumes, 2s. each, cloth, 


HE INSTRUCTOR; or, Progressive Lessons in General 
Knowledge: with Examination Questions on Each Chapter. 


I. TALES, CONVERSATIONS, AND EASY LESSONS 
FROM ‘HISTO 


Il. HOUSES, FOOD, FURNITURE, CLOTHING. 


If. THE UNIVERSE; ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND 
MINERAL KINGDOMS, AND THE HUMAN 


IV. BOOK OF THE CALENDAR, MONTHS. AND!SEASONS. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
VI. ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Vil. ELEMENTS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
London: W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 


TEXTS. Carefully revised. 
Zschyli Eumenides. 1s, Horatii Ars Poetica. 
schyli Prometheus Vinctus, 1s, Ovidii Fasti, 1s, 6d. 
Cwsar de Bello Gallico. I. to IV. 1s.4d, |,Platenis Phiedo, 2s, 


Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectute, 1s, 


i i Platonis Menexenus, 1s, 
Cicero de Officiis, 2s. 


Platonis Phedrus. 1s. 6d. 
Cicero pro Plancio, 1s, ‘| Plauti Miles ee 1s. 
pro med Plauti Trinummus. 1s. 
ro pro Muriena. Plutarch’ — a Solon, Pericles, 
Ciceronis Oratio Philippica Secunda, Is, Phi : a 


lo} 
Demosthenes in Leptinem. 1s. So Philoctetes, with Notes, 
against Aphobus and Onetor. 


Excerpta ex Arriano. 2s, 6d. Taciti Germania. 1s, 
lscerpl ex Luciano. 2s. 6d. Taciti Agricola, 1s. 
ta ex han Annalibus, 2s, 6d. Terentii Andria. 1s. 
Hora Satine Terentii Adelphi. 1s. 
1s, 6d. Virgilii Georgica. 1s. 6d. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STEEEI. 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ERANGER’S MEMOIRS. Written by Himsetr. English 
Copyright Edition. 1 Vol. with Portrait. 


“ This is the copyright translation of Béi ——, ina m4 
some volume, and is worthy of all praise Béranger’s Biography. It 
be read by all.”—Ezamimer. 


LS S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, fo for 1858, under 
pecial Patronage of Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prinee Consort, and 

rected throughout by the Nobility. os 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully 

engraved, handeo mely bound, with gilt edges, 


“ Lodge’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage’ is the moat elegant and accurate, and the best 
of its Messenger. 


TKINSON’S TRAVELS IN ORIENTAL AND WESTERN 
beautifully co loured Plates, the Authar’ 's original 
drawings, and a Map. £2 2s. bound. 


R. TUPPER’S NEW WORK. AND REVERIES 
of ZSOP SMITH. By Martin F. Turrzr. 10s. 
ll do service terary reputation. 
vnc of judgment, of fancy and elegance of sen- 
ent.” —Pos 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. By the Author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 1 Vol., 1 
“A book counsel; well written, practical.”-- 
Examiner. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A E. By Kavayacn, Author of “ Nathalie.” 


“* Adéle’ is one of Miss Kavanagh’s Bn gd delineations. The whole work is 
admirable, and full of talent.”—Literary Gazett 


By the Author of ‘Margaret Maitland.” 
0. 
MORALS OF MAY FAIR. 38 Vols. 


By Mrs. Author of “ Gambler's 
3 


This day is published, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

TS ANNIVERSARIES: Poems in Commemoration of Great 
Men and Great Events. By Tuomas H. Gru. 

Cambridge : Macm1iuan and Co. 


GEOLOGY FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 
On Friday next will be published, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, 
HE EARTH AND THE WORLD; or, Geology for Bible 
Students, By 8S, R. Parrison, F.G.S, 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
On Friday next will be published, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, 
MPRESSIONS OF WESTERN AFRICA; with a Report oe 
the Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers in the Bight of Biafra. By ! 
Hvrentson, Esq., H.B.M. Consul for the Bight of Biafra and the Island of Fer 
nando Po; Author of “ Narrative of Niger Tshadda-Binué Exploration.” 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF MRS, LOUDON’S “GARDENER’S CALENDAB.” 
In Crown 8vo, with 122 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
r(MHE AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR: a Monthly 
Guide as to what should be avoided as well as what should be done in a Garden 
in each month. With plain Rules how to do what is requisite; Directions for Laying 
Out and Planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubbe 
and a short Account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and ~~ then 
injurious to Gardens. Second Edition, revised and improved. Mrs. a 
Author of “The Lady’s Country Companion”—of which a New paition may also be 
had, in Feap., 8vo, price 5s. 
London: Lonamay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF HUDSON’S “EXECUTOR’S 
GUIDE,” CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s. boards, of 
EXECUTOR S GUIDE. By J.C. Hupson, Esq., late the 
Duty Office, London. New and enlarged Edition, revised by 
Author, with reference to the latest reported Cases and Acts of Parliament. 
Also, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
MR. HUDSON’S PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS IN CON: 
FORMITY WITH LAW. New Edition, improved. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
By the Right Rev. J. W. Cougnso, D.D., Bishop of Natal; and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 
RITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS: with a New Chapter on 
Decimal Coinage. By the Right Rev. J. W. Corenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal; 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 12mo, 4s. 6d.; KEY, by S, Maz- 


NARD, price 6s. 
Also by Bishop revised Editions. 
TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 18mo, 1s. 9d.; or with 
Answers, 2s, 3d.; or in Five Parts, — as follows :— 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 1 Vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
12mo, Part L., 4s, 6d.; KEY, 5s. 
»  12mo, Part IL, 6s.; KEY, 5s. 
oa 18mo, Is, 6d. ; KEY, 2s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA, 12mo, 28. 6d. 
EUCLID AND PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with KEY, 6s. 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d.; without KEY, 1s. 
‘TRIGONOMETRY. Part L., 3s, 6d,; KEY, 3s. 6d. 
Part IL, 2s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 


London: Jomn W. Pasxzr and Sox, West Strand. 


London : Loyemax, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


1. Text-Book, Od “Single Asti Bxamples, Part Fractions, Det 
2. » Part ri 
"metic," 4d. whey to ithe with sola: 
3, Examples, Part IL, “Compound tions of the difficult _ Que 
Arithmetic,” 4d. tions, 1s. 
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CONTENENTAL REVIEW. 


HE 
T In the course of FEBRUARY will be published No. I. of THE CONTINENTAL 
: Information. To be published 


BEVIEW . a Journal of F oreign Politics, Literature, and 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


PARLIAMENTARY REMEMBRANCER (conducted 
of Parliantent With 
the Interests of Local Authorities, &c. It is issued every Saturday during the Session. 


Supplied to Subscribers only. Subscription for each Session, One Guinea, paid in 


advance. Subscribers’ names, accompanied by a remittance, must be sent to Mr. Jouw 
E. Taxtor, 10, Little Qneen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, W.C. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XXV., for 


FEBRUARY, price 2s. 6d., contains—The Two Reforms—The Double Govern- 
ment—Army Reform : with Reviews of Croker’s Essays on the French Revolution— 
Alexander Smith’s — Poems—Montaigne the Essayest—Herbert Spenser’s Essays, 
and all the New Novels of the Quarter. 

London : Boswortn & Harrison, 215, Regent-street, Ww. 


by 
Barrister-at-Law) contains a Digest of all the actual 
Explanatory Notes, and an Analysis of Bills affecting 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 

DIARY OF A JOURNEY THROUGH OUDE, 
with Letters on the Annexation of that Kingdom. By the Hon. East 
India Company’s Resident, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Witt1am H. Sums 
man, K.C.B. With the sanction of the Hon. East India Company. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, with a Map. (Just ready. 


aE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCV., is published this 


ConrENTS :— 
I. Difficultiesof Railway Engineering. | _V. Church Extension, 
Il, The Peerage of England. | WI. Sense of Pain in Men and Animals, 
III, Tobias Smollett. | WIL. Woolwich Arsenal, 
IV. Wiltshire. | VIII. The Future Management of India, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


rprtan, for FEBRUARY, 1858. No. CLY. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS >— 
Which? or, Eddies Round the Rectory. | Art and Science Abroad. 
Chaps. I. to V. | Dosstagueom Troubles—the Inadvertent 


Modern French Romance. \ ‘an. 
Characteristics of National Proverbs. Half-an-Hour with Charlem:; 


The Puture of Australia. ' “The Dead March in Saul.” 
What Befel my Companions. By Francis | Down in Devon. ‘ 
Meyrick, Esq. | The New Books. 


Edinburgh: Jawzs and Soys. London: Groomsrrae and Sons. 
This day, price 6s. 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW. No. LY. FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS 
I. Lord Mahon’s England—Walpole ; VI. Proverbs, Secular and Sacred, 
and Pulteney. VII. Quatrefages’ Rambles of a Natu- 
If, Naples, 1848-1858, ralist. 
ILL, Scottish Natural Science — Dr. be 4 Capital and Currency. 


eming. Poetry—The S 
IV. Mill’s Logic of Induction. X. Recent Publications. 
V. Arnold and his School. 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennzpy. London: Apams, and Co, 
Dublin: and Gri. 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 1858, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS:— 


Thorndale; or, the Conflict of Opinions. | On the Life and Writings of Hi Field- 
The Tapiser’s Tale. Attem in the ing. By Thomas Keightley. In Two 
manner of Chaucer. By Leigh Hunt. | Parts.—Part theSecon 
Lady Strathmore’s Daughter. By the | False Views of Meanness, By a Grumbler. 
Author of “Meg of Elibank.” Chapters A Ride in Mexico. 
VI. to XII. Conelusion. | A Word about our Theatres. 
How we Escaped from Delhi, By C. T. Spee Redding’s Personal Recollections. 
Le Bas, | les James Napier: a Study of Cha- 
Ode to the Daffodil. By De Vere. | racter. By Shirley. 
Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea, 
London; Jonw W. Parxrr and Sow, West Strand. 


UBLIN 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCCII. 


“Gerald Fitzgerald, “The Chevalier.” By | Henry Havelock, of Lucknow. 
Harry Lorrequer. Part II. - 
hianders by the Well at Cawn- 
ry ee and Italian Sympathies, { Sanitary Condition of the Army. 
Trish Convict Prisons. Extent and Constituent Parts of the Eng- 
to Ballyshannon. | _ lish Vocab 4 
Photographs or our Bibles, 


Arctic Literature—the M‘Clure I The Castle of Dublin. 


Dublin: Hopexs, Surrn, and Co. London: Hurst and Brackert. 
LACK WOOD'S 
BUACEWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for FEBRUARY, 1858. No. 


— 


The Condition of Women. Zanzibar; and Two Months in East Africa. 
What will he do with it? By Pisistratus By Captain Burton. 

Caxton.—Part IX. Thorndale; or, The Conflict of Opinions. 
People I have never Met, The Poorbeah Mutiny—The Punjab. 


No. IL. 
Lord ot Locman? Handy Book on Pro- | A Familiar Epistle from Mr, John Com- 
Derty Law. | pany to Mr. John Bull, 
Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and: Lendon. 


Price Eightpence-halfpenny, 


HAMBERS’S JOURN RATURE, 


ContErts 
Captain Mayne Barrel of Oysters, 
The Labourer and his Hire. B _ Miscellanea. 
Breaking-up, & la Frangaise. The Gredit- 
Improvement in Bread-Baking A Tremendous Ascent. 
Blue Cave. Shakepeare’s Beauties, 
lygastric Animalcules. The Dinner Commissariat, 
and Miscellanea, Oceola: a Romance. Chaps. XIII.—XVI. 
The Super-Marine Telegraph, 
Th Victoria Bridge at Montreal. 
e on the Moors, ‘oem—A Lay of Lucknow, 
Occasional Notes, The Zemindar. 
Afar in the Desert.” An Uncomfortable Night. 
la: a Romance. Chaps, VI.—VIII. Progress of Co-operation, 
Poetry and Miscellanea. Elegant Extracts, 
Brother ane Pet. The —_ : Science and Arts, 
a: a Romance, 
Ovola: a Romance, Chaps. 1X—XII. | Poem—Mammas Pete 


W. and R. Ciramszes, London and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers, 


DEVISED ESPECIALLY FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION, AND EQUALLY ADAPTED 
TO THE PURPOSES OF THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER, 


E_BRETHON’S FRENCH 
L®.,,.BRETHON'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. Revised and 


thoroughly practical book.” 
many w t 
excels them all.” Hants ddvertioe under our notice for teaching French, this 


ever published,” — Ed. acceptation as the plainest, easiest, and completest Grammar 


Il. 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO A REFORM OF PaR- 
LIAMENT: an Essay. By Grey. 8vo. 


A TIMELY RETREAT; or, a Year in Bengal. 
By Two Sisters. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, 
*,* A New Edition will be ready immediately. 


Iv. 
IN AND ABOUT CONSTANTINOPLE By 
Mrs. Horxzr. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. [Immediately. 


Doran. 


v. 
HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By Dr. 
of Hanover.” 


Author of “Lives of the Queens of England of the 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


vi. 

THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF HORACE 
WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Purer 
Cunninauam, F.S.A. 8vo, with Plates, 10s. 6d. 

*,* The Concluding Volume next month. 


VII. 


MARGARET HAMILTON. By Mrs. Newsy, 
Author of “ Mabel,” and “ Sunshine and Shadow.” 3 Vols. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A New Edition, 
handsomely printed and bound, with Illustrated Title. Small 8vo, 5s. 
*,* This Edition contains all the Legends. 


ms 1s. each, with Two IMustrations 

iel, No. II. of 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Swsirtey Brooxs, 
Author of “ Aspen Court,” &c. 


In Twelve Monthly Numbers, 
by John 


x. 
KATHERINE, AND THE MOMENT OF 
FORTUNE. By the Author of “Clara; or, Slave Life in Europe.” 
Translated by Lady Watxack. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


FAIRY FABLES. By Curnpert Bepe. With 
numerous Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill. 7s. 6d. 


xII. 


MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. By 

Dr. Doran, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England of the House 
of Hanover,” &¢. Second Edition, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, revised, with Ilus- 
trations, 21s. 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS: a Selection of the 
Choice Ballads, &c., contributed to Bentley's Mi. ineluding 
the Productions of Father Prout, Dr. Maginn, &. Edited by Doras, 


xIVv. 
DEBIT AND CREDIT. From the German of 
Freyrac. By Mrs.Matcotm. Second Thousand, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


xv. 
THE THREE CLERKS. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Barchester Towers.” 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


/'THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. By Captain 
Meapows Taytor. Crown 8vo, 2s. (Forming the New Volume of 

Mr. Bentley’s Popular Series.) 


XVII. 
QUITS _ By the Author of “The Initials.” 
Second Edition. 3 Vols. 


XVIII. 
GHOST STORIES AND PHANTOM FANCIES, 
By Harn Crown 8vo, 2s. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


London: Marswaxt, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court, 
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NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 


APPROVED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


By EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.AS., &e. 
Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital, 


GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS AND ATLASES. 


(ozs OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, descriptive of 
the Inorganic Matter of the Globe and the Distribution of Organised Beings. 
With Eight coloured Maps, 12mo, 3s 
wee QUESTIONS ON OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
mo, 
HUGHES’S ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY, Seventeen full-coloured Maps and Letterpress. Royal 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
HUGHES'S SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising Eight 
coloured Maps, compiled by W. Hueuxs, F.R.G.S, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
HUGHES'S INTRODUCTORY ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, comprising 
‘Twelve coloured Maps, engraved on Steel, 12mo, 2s, 6d 
HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 18mo, Is. 
HUGHES’S GENERAL ATLAS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, Twelve Maps, 
engraved by W. Huaugs, F.R.G.S, 18mo, coloured, 1s, 6d.; plain, 1s. 


SACRED GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
UGHES’S OUTLINES OF SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY 
AND HISTORY; —— Palestine and the adjacent Bible Lands. With 
Twelve coloured Maps. 12mo, 4s 
HUGHES'S SCHOOL ATLAS OF BIBLE LANDS, containing Twelve full- 
d Maps, engraved by J. and C, Watkgr, Fcap. 8v0, 1s, 6d, 


ARITHMETIC. 
UGHES’S MANUAL OF EXPLANATORY ARITHMETIC, 


including numerous carefully constructed Examples, Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
TEACHER’S COPY of ditto, with ANSWERS to the Examples. Price 3s, 6d, 


ENGLISH READING-BOOKS, 
UGHESS | SELECT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
12mo, 48, 

HUGHES'S SELECT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH POETRY. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

HUGHES'S SERIES OF FIVE READING LESSON-BOOKS, A uated 
Course of original Articles and short Treatises by Writers of eminence, carefully edited, 
and well illustrated with Woodcuts, Books I. to IIL, price 3s. 6d. each. Book 1V., 
price 3s, 6d., is just ready; and Book V., price 3s, 6d., completing the Series, is in the 
press, 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 


APPROVED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


By WALTER M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S., M.R.C.P. 


Head Master of the Model School, and Master of Method in the Royal 
Military Asylum, Chelsea. 


WRITING-BOOKS. 


eas GRADUATED SERIES OF NINE COPY-BOOKS. 
New and improved Editions, Oblong 4to, price Threepence each Copy-Book, 


ENGLISH GRAMMATICAL WORKS, 
M EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 
Beginners, 18mo, 1s.—DEFINITIONS for Home Study. One Penny. 
M‘LEOD’S EDITION OF “GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE,” with Notes 
and Rules of Syntax, re. and Analysis for Middle-Class Schools. Adapted for 
the Oxford Examination Scheme, 12mo, (in the press, 


ARITHMETICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC: containing a 
Graduated Series of 1750 Questions for Elementary Instruction, 18mo, ls. 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC, Two Parts, 1s, each, 
MULTIPLICATION, PENCE, and other TABLES. 2s. per Dozen. 


ENGLISH SPELLING AND READING-BOOKS, 
Mies MY FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK TO TEACH ME 
READING AND WRITING, 18mo, price Sixpence. 

MY SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK TO TEACH ME READING AND SPELLING. 
18mo, with Woodcuts, price 1s. 

READING LESSONS, for Infant Schools and Junior Classes. On Thirty Broad- 
side Sheets, with Woodcuts, price 3s, 

FIRST READING-BOOK, for the use of Families and Schools. 18mo, with Wood- 
cuts, price Threepence, 

SECOND POETICAL READING-BOOK; with Introductory Descriptions, Ex- 
planatory Notes, &c, 12mo, 1s, 8d. 

M‘LEOD’S EDITION OF CARPENTER’S SCHOLAR’S a ASSISTANT, 
of Words into Syllables corresponds with the Pronunciation. 

0, 1s, 


GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES. 
yo Ree GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE OR THE HOLY 
LAND, including Tenth Edition, 12mo, with a coloured 
Map of Palestine, price 1s. 6d 
M‘LEOD’S TRAVELS OF. ST. PAUL, 12mo. (In the press. 
M‘LEOD’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT ry ~ 12mo, 
In the press. 
SCHOOL-ATLAS OF SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, in Fifteen full-coloured Maps, 
with Index. Royal 8vo, price 4s. Illustrative Letterpress to ditto, 3s. The Scripture 
Atlas complete, price 7s, half-bound, 
M‘LEOD’S NEW EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN AND POLI- 
TICAL GEOGRAPHY, for Training Colleges, Pupil Teachers, and Candidates for 
Government Appointments. 12mo, price 1s. 
HAND-ATLAS OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY; comprising Twenty-nine full- 
coloured Maps. 18mo, 2s, 6d, sewed; or 3s. half-bound. 
CLASS ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; comprising Twenty full-coloured 
Maps, &c., with Descriptions. 18mo, 2s, 6d. sewed; or 3s. half-bound, 
BOWMAN’S QUESTIONS ON M‘LEOD’S PHYSICAL ATLAS. Price 1s, 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL ATLAS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 18mo. [In the preas, 


SLATER'S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
ENTENTLZ CHRONOLOGICEA: bein a complete Sy System of of 


Ancient and Modern Chronology, contained in liar Sen’ 
Joun State, Author of “ Lessons in ” New Edition, and 


London: Loneman, Browy, Green, Lonemans, and RoseErts. 
Just published, in 16mo, price 3s. cloth, . 
ea OCCASIONAL POEMS. By the Rev. J. E. Bonz, 


By the same Author, in 16mo, price 7s. cloth, 
BALLADS FROM HERODOTUS. Second Edition, with Four additional Pieces. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 
HE EVIDENCE OF LORD OVERSTONE BEFORE THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF 1857 ON 
BANK ACTS, With Additions. 
Lorp Ovzrstons has also permitted the Publishers to print for sale, in 8vo, 
price 10s. cloth, copies of the Collected Edition of his 
TRACTS and other PUBLICATIONS on METALLIC and PAPER CURRENCY. 
London: Loreman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-ro' 


THE REY, J. E. YONGE’S ETON SCHOOL EDITION OF “ HORACE.” 
Just published, in 12mo, price 3s. cloth, 


| with Notes. Part I. containing the “Odes” 
he Rev. J. E. Yonex, King’s College, Cambridge; 
Assistant at at 


“Mr. Yonge may claim the credit of | for pd mage ay where (as in this 
being more concise in his annotations than the commentary is sensible and 
any of his rs. To be brief is one ceable, Gerd. 

no light praise in an author who works 

_ London : Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


A New Edition, revised, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 
HEOLOGIA GERMANICA. Translated from the German by 
Susanna Wincwortu. With a Preface by Rev. C. Krvestey, and a Prefatory 
Letter by Chevalier Bunsen. The Third Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 
The above work forms a Companion to 


LYRA GERMANICA: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Christian 
Year. Translated from the German by C. Winxworts. Fifth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 


price 5s, 
*,* ‘A Second Series of LYRA GERMANICA is in the press. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY C, D. YONGE, B.A. 
A New Edition, in 1 Vol., post 4to, price 21s. 


N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON: containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yonex, B.A, Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 


By the same Author, 
A NEW LATIN GRADUS. Fifth Edition, Post Svo, 9s. 
DICTIONARY OF LATIN EPITHETS. Price 3s. 6d. 
*,* The “ Latin Gradus,” with “ Dictionary of Epithets,” price 12s. bound. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF FARR’S SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, EXTENDED TO THE TREATY OF PARIS. 
Tn 1 Vol., 12mo, price 5s, 6d. cloth, 
Ney AND FAMILY HISTORY OF ENGLANP, from the 
Earliest Period to the Nineteenth Year of the Reign of Queen Victoria: contain- 
a Narrative of Civil and Military Transactions; and exhibiting a View of the 
Re igion, Government and Laws, Literature, Arts, Commerce, Manners and Customs, 
&e,, of the different Periods of English History. By Epwanp Fans, F.S.A. New 
Edition, re-written throughout, and greatly improved. 
“It is certainly one of the best school histories we have.”—Journal of Education. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, LoncMans, and RoBERtTs. 


VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR AND GREEK AND LATIN DELECTUSES. 
IMPROVED EDITIONS. 
ALPY’S ELEMENTS OF LATIN GRAMMAR: with Short 
English Notes. New Edition, corrected and improved, 12mo, 2s. 

VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, thoroughly revised by the Rev. J. T. Warts, M.A. 
12mo, 2s, 6d.; KEY, 3s, 6d, 

VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, thoroughly revised by the Rev, J.T. Warr, M.A. 
12mo, 4s.; KEY, 2s. 6d. 


_ list of New and Improved Editions of | Longman and Co,’s School Catalogue for 
Mr. Valpy’s Series of Classical School | 1858—which may now be had. 
Books (published by assignment by Messrs. f 
London: Loneman, Brown, Gren, and Ropsrrs. 


GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHY IMPROVED BY E. gam 
A New Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 33. 6d. bound; Key, 


Goes S GRAMMAR OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
An entirely New Edition, 
Carefully corrected, enlarged, and im- | fronton, ant Australia, 
proved: ywith the Physical Geography of | a new Set of Pla 
each of the great Continents and of the | Views of Capital Cities, Gostum 
Globe incorporated; a new Set of Maps | various Countries, Illustrations of the 
and s, including a large coloured | Seasons, &o. Adapted throughout with 
Physical Map of the World, and seperate | the pane eare to the req 
Maps of the World in Hemispheres, modern education, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North and Pgouth 
Edited by E. Hvuenzs, F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Royal 
London: Lonewax, Brown, Lonemans, and 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. J. D. COLLIS, M.A. 
In Three Parts, 12mo, price 11s, 6d, cloth, 


RAXIS GRAECA: a Series of Elementary, I ive, and 
Miscellaneous Exercises on Greek Grammar. 
Head Master of King Edward the Sixth’s Grammar Sc Bromsgrove, 

Separat Part 6 
Part III. ACCENTUATION, «+ 3s, 0d. 
COLLIS’S PRAXIS IAMBICA: a rent of Elementary and Progressive Exercises 


in Greek Tragic Senarii. 12mo, price 4s. 
COLLIS’S PRAXIS LATINA: a Series of tary, Progressive, and le 
laneous Questions, Exercises, and Examination on poy Grammar, 12m0, 


Two Parts, price 8. 6d. 


Separately { Fer ADVANCED PUPILS 
_, COLLIS’S TIROCINIUM GALLICUM: a Short French Grammar for Classical 
, with frequent comparison of the Latin. 12mo, price 3s, 6d. 
LATIN IRREGULAR VERBS, 1s.; GREEK IRREGULAR VERBS, 1s. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


J 
London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoars and James Acton Epwanps, at 


4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Pub! 
Davip Jonzs, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39, Southamptontreety 


London: LONGMAN, ‘BROWN, and COQ., Paternoster- Tow. 


Strand, in the same County.—January 30, 1 


Valpy’s “Greek Grammar,” price 6s, 6d. | Longman and Co.), will be found in aang ~ : 
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